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THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES: ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR THE ENEMY. 


SKETCH ON BOARD ONE OF THE CRUISERS, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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but, if poets have 
escaped them (chiefly by the ingenious method of writing odes 
in their honour), painters have not always been so fortunate. 
William Kay, the Fleming, was at work on the portrait of the 
Duke of Alva when the officers of justice (?) waited on that 
potentate to know what was to be done to Counts Egmont and 
Horn. Duke, “ their instant execution,” 
and this with such a terrible voice and aspect that poor Mr. 
Kay (who was probably executing Aim in a very different 
fashion—all dignity and benevolence) was so upset by it that 
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It has generally been considered in England that the 
stealing flowers from a grave is one of the meanest acts that 
a man—*‘awhite man,” as the Americans say—can commit: 
in Germany, no doubt, the same wholesome sentiment exists 
in the public mind, but occasionally, it seems, persons--are 
actually incited (by a voice from the tomb) to commit this 
act of sacrilege. Ona tablet in one of the Berlin cemeteries, 
we are told, is inscribed the invitation, “Traveller, pause a 
moment at this spot,and pluck a rose in remembrance of what 
I was.” The suggestion probably emanates from a lady, since 
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are born despondent, he thinks, “ speculators for the fall” in 
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human nature is; how eager the majority of young persons 
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THE COURT. 

The Prince of Wales visited her Majesty on Aug. 13, to take 
leave on his departure for Homburg. Princess Louise visited 
the Queen, and remained to luncheon. Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg drove to Ryde, where her Royal Highness 
opened a bazaar in aid of the funds of the parish church. 
Louise Marchioness of Waterford arrived at Osborne, and 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
family. On the 14th the Princess of Wales and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales visited the Queen. Lieutenant 
the Hon. Seymour Fortescue, her Majesty's yacht Victoria 
and Albert, had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal family. The Queen held a Council on the 
15th, when the Earl of Jersey kissed hands on his appoint- 
ment as Governor of New South Wales, in succession to 
Lord Carrington, and was invested with the insignia of a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and St 
George. The Hon. Sir Edmund Monson, British Minister at 
Athens, had an audience of her Majesty. ‘The Marquis de la 
Casa Yglesia, the new Spanish Ambassador, was introduced to 
her Majesty by Viscount Cranbrook. The Empress Eugénie 
arrived on the 16th at Osborne on a visit to the Queen, having 
been conveyed from Southampton in the Royal yacht Alberta 
to Cowes, where her Majesty was met by Princess Beatrice, 
who accompanied her to Osborne House. ‘The Queen’s dinner- 
party in the evening included the Empress Eugénie, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Lady Southampton, Lord and Lady Colville of 
Culross, Madame D’Arcos, the Marquis de Bassano, Earl 
Cadogan, the Dean of Windsor, and Major Bigge. The band of 
the 4th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade played a selection of 
music, under the direction of Mr. W. Quinn. The Queen and 
the Royal family and the members of the Royal Household 
attended Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morning, the 
17th, the Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor officiating. The 
Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria of Wales dined with 
the Queen in the evening. The Empress Eugénie took leave 
of the Queen on the 1%th, and left for Farnborough. The 
Hon. Maurice Charles Andrew Drummond, third son of 
Viscount Strathallan, has been appointed Page of Honour to 
her Majesty, vice the Hon. Eric Richard Thesiger, resigned. 

The Prince of Wales left London on Aug. 14 for Homburg. 
His Royal Highness crossed the Straits by special boat. He 
will reside at the Villa Impériale during his visit to Homburg. 
The Princess of Wales remains a little longer on the Royal 
yacht Osborne, at Cowes, and on leaving the Solent will return 
to Marlborough House. ‘The Austrian Ambassador and Countess 
Deym, who are staying at Rylstone, Shanklin, were on the 16th 
visited by the Princess and Princesses Victoria and Maud. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught were present on the 
18th at the performance of “A Pair of Spectacles,” at the 
Garrick Theatre. 

Princess Christian, with her daughters, Princesses Victoria 
and Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, left Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, on the 18th, for the Continent. Prince 
Christian, who left England on the I4th, has gone to Kissingen, 
while the Princess and her daughters have gone to Eppstein, 
in the Taunus, 

The Colonial officials of Malta have presented Count Strick- 
land della Catena with a complete toilet service in silver, asa 
wedding gift on the occasion of his approaching marriage with 
Lady Edeline Sackville, daughter of the Earl and Countess De 
La Warr. 

The Queen is to be Patron of the great Naval Exhibition, 
the Prince of Wales will be President, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh one of the Vice-Presidents. Her Majesty is taking a 
warm interest in the preparations, and has promised to lend 
any objects in her possession connected with the Navy which 
may be suitable for exhibition. These facts were stated at tle 
first meeting of the Council of the Exhibition, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty presiding. Admiral Sir William Houston 
Stewart was unanimously requested to act as Chairman. and 
Admiral Sir William McDowell as Vice-Chairman, of the 
Executive Committee, Captain Jephson as Hon. Secretary, and 
Mr. Forwood as Hon. Treasurer. Sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to collect paintings and manuscripts of historic naval 
interest, and to arrange models showing the progress of naval 
marine architecture and engineering. It was reported that 
already guarantees to the extent of nearly £25,000 had been 
promised, 
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THREE BORDER POETESSES. 

There are some people who think there were no good Scotch 
songs until Burns lived and wrote. As a matter of fact, 
however, Burns himself, as he was the first to admit, would 
not have produced anything like the rich and unsurpassed 
fruitage he did produce had it not been for the store of excel- 
lent lyrics, notably Border songs, which existed before his 
day. Probably there was nothing very fine about these early 
productions, looking at them from a literary point of view 
but they touched the hearts of successive generations, and 
have been handed on by the people to touch the hearts of 
perhaps many more. ‘There is some uncertainty about the 
exact date of the oldest Border lyrics ; but from the period of 
the Revolution, and more markedly from the date of the 
Union, men and women of the higher educated classes were, 
for the first time—at least after a long interval—drawn to 
popularsong. Itis to them, and to those succeeding them, that 
we owe most of the present Border and other of the less modern 
lyrics. ‘These writers drew their inspiration from human 
nature as exemplified in the lads and lasses of the Borders 
‘There is about them none of the false sentimentality of Allan 
Ramsay. They are the representatives of a time when tle 
laird and the lady came more into contact and sympathy with 
the humble cottars round about them than their successors do 
now, and when the two classes had not ceased to be helpful to 
each other by many kindly deeds and thoughtful actions. 

It was this contact and sympathy with the peasant people 
which enabled Miss Elliot of Minto, Miss Rutherford of 
Fairnielee, and Lady Grisell Baillie to sing those strains which 
ever since have lived in Scottish hearts in every corner of the 
globe. ‘These ladies sprang from three of the oldest families 
of the Borders, and their names come down to us each linked 
to and immortalised by a single song. It was the “ owre- 
word” (as Principal Shairp has it), or refrain, of an old 
lament for the foresters who fell at Flodden that Miss Elliot 
canght up and wove into the oldest of the twosets of “The 
Flowers of the Forest,” which we now have—a song so beauti- 
fully pathetic as almost to make up for the original dirge, 
hopelessly lost in our day, perhaps lost even in hers :— 

I've heard them liltin’ at the ew 
Lasses a 
Now there’s a 


milkin’, 


liltin’ before dawn of day. 


moanin’ on ilka green loanin’, 


rhe flowers of the forest are vou 


way, 

The “forest,” we should say, was the name given to a 
district which comprehended Selkirkshire and portions of 
Peebleshire and Clydesdale. This district was-noted,for its 
fine archers, who were almost to a man slain at Flodden in 
1513; hence the burden, “ The flowers of the forest are a’ wede 
away.” Miss Elliot published her version of the old ballad 
anonymously about 1750. The close and happy imitation of 
ancient manners which she had succeeded in introducing into 
it led to its being set down by many as a genuine production 
of some old but long-forgotten minstrel. Burns, however, 
was not deceived by it. “This fine ballad,” said he, “is even 
a more palpable imitation than *‘ Hardiknute.’ The manners 
are. indeed, old, but the language is of yesterday. Its author 
must very soon be discovered.” The prediction was by-and-by 
fulfilled, and Jane Elliot stood revealed as the author of 
one of the most touching ballads the Scottish people can 
claim as their own. The whole comes, as Allan Cunningham 
has somewhere said, like a cry on our ears from the survivors 
of Flodden field ; and, when it is sung, we owe little to the 
imagination when we associate it with the desolation of the 
forest, and hear the ancient wail of the maids and matrons. 

But Miss Elliot’s version of “ The Flowers of the Forest” 
is not the one which has won the most extended popularity. 
The words of Miss Alison Rutherford have, indeed, almost 
entirely taken the place of the earlier rendering, perhaps 
because, while having the Scotch sentiment, they have none 
of the obsolete Scotch words introduced by Miss Elliot :— 

I’ve seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling, 
I‘ve felt all its favours, and found its decay : 
Sweet was its blessing, kind its caressing, 
jut now ‘tis fled, “tis fled far away. 
Miss Rutherford’s verses are throughout of great beauty— 
tender and highly poetical. They sang themselves through 
her heart. no doubt, while she lived at, or when in after-life 
she recalled, the old enlarged peel of Fairnielee, “the home, 
so blithe and beautiful, in which she was born and passed her 
childhood, from which she must so often have gazed over the 
‘Tweed and the woods of Yair up into the bosom of the Forest 
hills.” That now forsaken mansion, as Shairp describes it to 
us—not yet roofless, but soon to be so, standing on the brae- 
side among disappearing terraces, holly hedges run to waste. 
trees few and forlorn with decay, hearing now no music but 
the Tweed far below, or the owlet’s ery, or the wind soughing 
through its cobwebbed rooms—what an affecting commentary 
on the song first sung there !— 
I've seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling, 
I ‘ve felt all its favours, and found its decay, 

Lady Grisell Baillie was of an earlier day than the poetesses 
of “the Forest.” She was the eldest of eighteen children 
born to Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, a staunch Presby- 
terian, and—pace, Macaulay !—a true patriot and friend of 
freedom. Sir Patrick was a member of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Charles II., and more than once suffered 
imprisonment for his free speech. Along with one or two 
others, he entered into negotiations with the English Whigs 
to prevent a Popish succession—a cause for which one of his 
friends, Robert Baillie, ultimately lost hislife. Baillie’simprison- 
ment caused Sir Patrick to look to his own safety, and he sought 
a hiding in the family burial vault, underneath the parish 
church of Polwarth. In that unsavoury retreat he passed 
many weeks of the autumn of 1684, with no attendant but his 
daughter Grisell, then only twelve years old. Every night 
she made her way from the family home to her father's 
hiding-place, taking him a supply of food saved from her 
own meals, and bearing such news as she had been able to 
gather throughout the day. During this time Sir Patrick 
wished to send a letter to his friend Baillie in his cell, and to 
receive an answer from him. Grisell was, of course, the 
messenger, aud it was in the course of this visit to the Tolbooth 
Prison that she is said to have met for the first time George 
Baillie, the son, whom she afterwards married. 

Grisell Baillie’s poetic fame rests entirely upon the song 
“ Werena my heart licht I wad dee.” It is the lament of a 
maiden who has been separated from her lover by the 
malice and deceit of his relations, and exhibits a 
wonderful mingling of love, pity, contempt, and resigna- 
tion. Burns was very fond of the song, and applied it to 
himself in a somewhat melancholy way a short time before 
his death. A friend, riding into Dumfries one fine summer 
evening to attend a county dance, saw the poet walking alone 
on the shady side of the street, while the opposite side was 
gay with groups of ladies and gentlemen drawn together for 
the festivities of the night. The horseman dismounted, and 
joined Burns, who, on his proposing to him to cross the street, 
said: “Nay, nay, my young friend, that’s all over now,” and 
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quoted, after a panse, the following lines of Lady 
pathetic ballad :— 
His bonnet stood ance fu’ ron his 
His aukt ane looked better than mony ane’s 


But now he lets wear ony W it 


brow, 


will } 


And casts himesell dowie upon the corn-bing, 


O were we but voung. as we ance hae been 
We suld hae t 
And linking 

And werena mi) 


jown on yon gree 

V-white lea 
licht LT wad de 
Lady Baillie’s married life proved a bright and happy one of 
wellnigh fifty years’ duration. The husband died in 1738, 
Lady Grisell following him in 1746. Her age at death was 
eighty-one, but the years do not seem to have lessened her 
energy of character, nor dimmed the brilliance of her com- 
plexion, which retained to her last days the freshness of 
girlhood. J.C. H. 


THE LATE EDWARD VON BAUERNFELD. 
A German lyrical and dramatic poet, whose minor composi- 
tions long enjoyed at Vienna the same kind of popularity that 
Béranger gained in Paris, and who also produced comedies of 
a higher class, and plays of serious purpose, for the Court 
Theatre, has died in his eighty-ninth year. He was a clerk in 
the State Lottery Office, and it was not till 1851 that he 
devoted himself entirely to literary authorship; but in early 
life he was a friend of the musical composer Franz Schubert, 
and wrote the libretto of the latters opera “Count Von 
Gleichen.” Among his best-known dramatic works are 
*“ Deutscher Krieger,” ‘* Der Neue Mensch,” “ Der Kategorische 
Imperativ,” and * Moderne Jugend.” Bauernfeld died leaving 


SS 
SS 


EDWARD VON BAUERNFELD, 
VIENNESE POET. 
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no relations, distant or near; his funeral has been performed 
at the expense of the city of Vienna, and the tomb will stand 
in that part of the Central Cemetery reserved for the illustrious 
dead of Austria, and where Beethoven and Schubert are laid. 


has contributed 
Horticulture on 


The Dowager Lady Howard de Walden 
£1000 towards a fund for building a Hall of 
the Thames Embankment. 

At Southsea the Queen’s Cup for the Royal Albert Yacht 
Club was sailed for on Aug. 18, and won by Captain Nottage’s 
Deerhound, Mr. W. Clarke's Castanet taking the second prize. 

The European Immigration Board of Natal has authorised 
the Government Agent in London, Mr. Walter Peace, of Fims- 
bury-circus, to grant assisted passages to artisans and domestic 
servants without the nomination hitherto required on the 
part of friends resident in the colony. 

A Parliamentary return has been issued showing, at the 
close of each financial year from 1835-36 to 1889-0 inclusive, 
the aggregate vilities of the State. In the forme: 
year they were £845,489,577, and gradually decreased until 
1854, when they stood at £789,511,392. They then gradually 
rose to £826.696.661 in There was a speedy decrease 
after this, the debt being reduced by £21,000,000 between 1868 
and 1874, by £22,000,000 between 1874 and 1880, and by 
£26,000,000 between 1880 and 1886, since when it has decreased 
by £28,500,000, standing now at £684,954,150, 

Holy Trinity, the garrison church of Windsor, was, on 
Aug. 18, the scene of a very interesting wedding by license, 
the contracting parties being Owen Smith, of Reading, and 
Ellen Lee, of Brighton, both gipsies. The Rev. Arthur Robins, 
Chaplain to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, officiated, and 
the ceremony attracted a number of spectators. The bride's 
costume was a terra-cotta gown tied with a broad satin sash, 
and she wore a wreath of orange-blossoms with a white tulle 
veil, and carried a handsome bouquet. ‘The bridesmaids’ 
costumes were similar to that of the bride with the exception 
of the headdress, which consisted of large straw hats trimmed 
with white ostrich feathers and ribbons. The bridal party 
went to church in a close carriage, the company following in 
procession in other vehicles. ‘The wedding breakfast was 
given at the Queen's Head Inn. 

An estimate of the harvest is given by the Mark Lan 
Express, which publishes a summary of replies it has received 
from more than four hundred correspondents, scattered over 
the United Kingdom, who were invited to send in returns as to 
the various crops in their districts. These returns “ show that 
wheat is 3°1 per cent. under an average, barley 0°8 per cent. 
over an average, oats 2°7 per cent. over an average, potatoes 
O'l per cent. over an average, beans 2°5 per cent. over, peas 1°8 
per cent. under, roots 3°6 per cent. under, and hay 18°9 per cent 
under. In the case of two of these crops, however, the figures 
do not tell the whole story. In the case of potatoes, the great 
bulk of the correspondents speak of them as diseased—a larger 
number, in fact, than has been the case in any year since these 
returns were started. In the case of hay, also, although the 
figures show the crop to have been about four fifths of an 
average one, it is very evident that much of this is damaged. 
More than half of the entire number of correspondents refer 
to this fact. With these facts in mind, however, it is still 
evident that, although the year is not fulfilling its high 
promise, the crops all round are fairly within what may be 
called ‘the average zone’ ie., if there is no wonderful 
abundance, there is, on the other hand, no story of great 
disaster,” 
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WEATHER OR NO. 

I am by no means in accord with those very wise persons who 
heap scorn on such of their fellow-creatures as take a lively 
interest in the weather, and ridicule the extent to which it 
operates as an ordinary and familiar subject of conversation 
Indeed, I incline to contend that it is the duty of every 
right-minded Englishman to institute a close examination of 
the firmament (or as much as he can see of it), the moment he 
has completed his morning ablutions ; to tap his baromete: 
and adjust the register backwards or forwards (it is generally 
backwards) as circumstances may require, and to peruse the 
* forecast ” in his daily paper—always with the understanding 
that, like a dream, it is to be interpreted, as the children 
say, “quite contrary.” The weather—that is, British weather 
is something to be considered gravely, studied closely, and 
watched vigilau'ly ; for age cannot wither, nor custom stale, 
its infinite variety. 

Let us touch upon it briefly—as the parsons say, when they 
enter on their longest “ head from a psychological point of 
view. Jones goes forth, let us suppose, to the duties of the 
day in the properest frame of mind imaginable. He has a 
pleasant “ for his wife, promising her a new bonnet 
(or what, nowadays, passes for one), blesses his children, and 
tips them with pence—to be invested in the nearest automatic ; 
thinks of doubling his subscription to his favourite charity 
resolves to give that poor devil Brown another three months 
to pay up; and lightly trips down the street, humming an ai 
from the latest Savoy opera. You meet him as he springs 
along, and he grasps your hand effusively with a hearty “ How 
are you, old fellow? What a glorious day!” And so it is 
the air is fresh and sunny, the sky is blue with the warm-toned 
azure of summer, birds sing merrily; all Nature is alive with 
gaiety. But to-morrow! Is it—can it be—the ? 
A sharp speech for Mrs. Jones; snubs for the little Joneses ; 
wrath against the impecunious Brown; a heavy tramping 
step, and a few bars from the Dead March in “Saul. You 
come across him as he stalks on his gloomy way; cold 
fingers reluctantly extended, with a growl—* Oh—it’s you, 
Smith! What beastly weather!" And so it is: the wind 
blows harsh and chill; the sky is heavy with dull masses of 
vapour, which drift upwards from the east; all is sombre and 
forbidding—like the brow of the unhappy Jones. Surely the 
atmospheric conditions which thus disturb the moral economy 
of a blameless citizen are fit theme for general discussion ? 

A spell of east wind, as we know, with it a 
pestilential contagion. While it rages, husbands quarrel with 
their wives ; mothers maltreat their offspring; brothers braw] 
with brothers ; and Araminta jilts Strephon. It stirs up the 
bile of the critic, incites honourable members to use extra- 
parliamentary language, goads curates to strange 
rebellion, upsets the equilibrium of professors, 
the larynx of prima-donnas and popular tenors, 
courages the growth of hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. Mr. Kingsley, in a moment of poetical aberration, 
credited the grey north-easter with breeding the race of 
hardy Englishmen, As well say that November fogs breed 
June roses ! 

Again, from an historical point of view, the weather is a 
subject for consideration. We know, on good authority, that 
eclipses, “with fear of change,” have perplexed the nations ; 
and as much may be asserted of hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, cyclones. In Mr. Joseph Addison’s poem of “The 
Campaign” you will find apt allusion to a great storm, which 
turned Britannia “ pale”; yes, even Britannia, the undaunted 
mother of empires! A tempest of thunder and lightning 
frightened a Roman Emperor into toleration of the new 
religion. The snow-drifts of a Russian winter buried beneath 
them the ambitious hopes of the First Napoleon. Battles (and 
cricket-matches) have been lost through the intervention of 
Jupiter Pluvius. A downpour of rain on the night before 
Crecy, by wetting the bowstrings of the French King’s archers, 
helped our English bowmen to win the victory. A street riot 
before now has been damped out by a shower, and a rebellion 
has taken flight before a storm of hail. 

Yet again, the mutability of our British weather, like our 
British Constitution (or what is left of it), is something to 
thank Heaven for: it provides both the classes and the masses 
with a bond of sympathy. The lion and the lamb may lie 
down together, with a weather-chart between them. Those who 
(metaphorically speaking) would fly at each other’s throats in 
a political contention will agree in their deep disgust ata 
London fog. Squire, farmer, and labourer will shake hands 
under the infliction of three days’ rain. I have known a Low 
Church vicar and a High Church curate, after rising to boiling 
point on the question of lighted candles, cool down to mean 
temperature in an amicable condemnation of the weather 
Surely it isa great boon fer a disputations race like ours to 
have, as it were, a common platform (ontside Hyde Park) on 
which all can meet in concord; a which all can 
speak with something like a consensus of opinion. 

Lastly, look at its importance to our poets, novelists, and 
descriptive writers, some of whom almost live upon “atmo- 
spheric effects.” Even our greatest masters have not disdained 
to make use of them; and, in truth, if we blotted from their 
canvas all the winter clouds and summer sunshine, all the 
May mornings and August twilights, we should stand aghast 
at the great blank spaces that would result! It is astonish- 
ing how readily our fictionists take to the literature of the 
barometer ; how they delight in “ word pictures "—three pages 
each to a sunrise or a sunset; and a couple, at least, to a 
scene by moonlight! They cannot send their heroes or 
heroines out of doors without a minute account of exist- 
ing atmospheric conditions, which—observe, more fortunate 
than their fellows—they can regulate at pleasure. As on 
board ship the captain cries “ Make it eight hells,” and 
“eight bells” it is (vide Marryat, Chamier, Cooper, and Co.), 
so the novelist says to himself, “ Lay on a glorious fine day ” 
and a glorious fine day is laid on! On the stage, when the 
thunder rolls in the flies and the lightning flashes from the 
wings, the audience know that some deed of villany is to be 
committed. In like manner, the novelist gets up a storm as a 
fitting accompaniment to his hero's naughty actions. Or if 
Edwin, after three volumes of mishaps, marries Angelina, he 
invents “a sunny morning.” Or, if a bit of a tiff between 
Alexis and Chloe ends in a reconciliation, you are treated to 
“the hush of a calm evening in June.” Well, then, such being 
the importance of the weather—from so many points of view 
Iam persuaded that no sensible Briton will discard it as a 
subject of constant inquiry and discourse. To the question 
“ Weather or No?” he will answer in the affirmative. 

W. H. D.-A. 
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The annual swimming and diving matches in connection 
with the Eton and Windsor Royal Humane Society were held 
in agreeable weather, on Aug. 18, upon the Thames at Athens, 
as the Etonian bathing-place is designated. The competitors 
were boys educated at the various public schools in Windsor 
and Eton, and there was also a three-hnndred yards men’s 
swimming race, The sports were witnessed by a large numLer 
of spectators, 
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THE PORT OF SAN JOSE DE GUATEMALA, CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The war th has Jately broken ont among the Spanish Guatemala over the other Central American States. The trade here and there along the line, surrounded by maize or sugar 
Republics of Central America, in which the State of San is chiefly in the hands of English and German merchants. fields; on lands higher up are extensive coffee plantations. 
Salvador, governed by President Ezeta, is opposed to its western Our Views of the seaport town, called San José de Captain Rose’s sketch of the city was taken from an eminence 
and northern neighbours, Guatemala and Honduras, apparently Guatemala, on the Pacific Ocean coast, and of the capital city, called the Cerro del Carmen, where the ruins of an old 
involving the other States eastward and southward, excites the town of Guatemala, which is in the interior, connected monastery still exist. The noble volcanic mountain of Agua 
some public attention. San Salvador, on the Pacific Ocean with the port by a railway about seventy miles in length, are rises about south-west from this position. The city itself stands 
coast, is by far the smallest in extent of territory, but has a furnished by sketches with which we are favoured by Captain on a plateau some 4000 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
population of half a million; while Guatemala, one of the  H. Rose, R.N., who was in command of H.M.S. Triumph, the _ older city of Antigua was formerly the capital of Guatemala ; 
largest, has a million and a half people, occupying the whole — flag-ship of Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymonur’s squadron but, owing to repeated earthquakes, which partly demolished 
breadth of Central America, adjacent to Mexico and to British in 1887, in the Pacific Ocean. The port of San José is no it, the seat of government was changed to the present capital. 
Honduras, from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The other harbour for ships, and the surf breaks heavily ashore, making Antigua, which lies at the foot of Mount Agua, is a pretty 
Republics—Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—occupy the it dangerous to land by boat; a substantial pier, however, is picturesque town ; and the market-place is a gay scene when 
remaining territories as far down as the Isthmus, which constructed to beyond the surf, and goods and passengers are filled with the bright-coloured dresses of the Indians, who 
helongs to the South American Republic of Columbia, and hoisted from the cargo-boats, which are large and stoutly flock in here, as at Guatemala, from the Savannahs, to sell 
vhich includes the projected Ship Canal of Panama, built, with the aid of a strong derrick. The Custom House and their goods. Other towns worthy of note are Escuintla, a 
Guatemala, after the revolt of these colonies against Spain railway station are on the pier, or close to it. fashionable watering-place on the railway line ; Quezaltenango, 
in 1821. was the head of a Confederation, which was broken The scenery inland, along the railway, is enchanting to and Amatitlan, besides Coban, the capital of the northern 
up in 1839 by the action of San Salvador. It made some con- view, showing the bountiful richness of the soil, as the line, province. This country, in its remoter and more sequestered 
siderable progress under the rule of General Barrios from — skirting round the shoulder of Mount Agua, passes through a _ districts, contains wonderful architectural remains of che 
IS71, but he failed in the attempt to restore the supremacy of magnificently fertile country. Estancias, or farms, are dotted ancient native kingdom overthrown by the Spanish conquest. 
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THE CITY OF GUATEMALA. 


FPKOM A SKETCH BY CAPTAIN H. ROSE, R.N. 
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missioners, who, magnificently attired in robes, 
and wearing formidable hats of 
the woolsack in front of the throne in the 
Lords to perform the closing act of the Session in face 
of the Speaker and attendant members grouped at the 
The Royal Commissioners on Monday, the Eighteenth 
ugust, were Baron Halsbury, the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Lathom (Lord Chamberlain), the Earl of Limerick, 
Lord Knutsford. And it was with accustomed distinct- 
that the Lord Chancellor read— 
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My Lorps 

My relations with all 
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My attention has been called to the inconveniences which 
might arise from the possible conflict of territorial claims in 
the newly oceupied regions of Africa. I have therefore 
entered into negotiations with the Powers principally con- 
cerned for the purpose of marking out the boundaries within 
which the action of the respective Governments is to be con- 
fined. The arrangement with Germany, which the 
most difficult of these questions, has been completed and laid 
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An arrangement has also been entered into with France, 
separating the territory adjacent to the southern frontier of 
Algeria from the territory which is under the influence of the 
Royal Niger Company. An agreement for the delimitation of 
other territories in Africais under discussion with the Govern- 
ment of Portugal. 

I have agreed with the President of the French Republic 
that the British Protectorate over Zanzibar and the French 
Protectorate over Madagascar shall be mutually recognised by 
the two Powers. 

I have offered to the President of the United States to 
submit to arbitration questions of difference that have arisen 
between us with respect to jurisdiction in Behring’s Sea. 

The Conference on the Slave Trade. assembled at my sug- 
gestion by his Majesty the King of the Belgians, has brought 
its deliberations toaclose. The Final Act has received the 
adhesion of all the Powers represented at the Conference, with 
the exception of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 
The Protocols will be laid before you as soon as they are 
received. I earnestly hope that the resolutions to which the 
Conference has come may lead to results worthy of the high 
and benevolent purpose which has inspired them. 

Controversies have arisen between my subjects in New- 
foundland and the French fishermen upon that coast with 
respect to the true interpretation of the rights reserved to 
France by the Treaty of Utrecht and subsequent engagements 
The adjustment of these differences is occupying the anxious 
attention of my Government. 

I have gladly given my consent to the Act which you have 
passed for conferring upon the colony of Western Australia 
institutions similar to those which have worked with remark- 
able success in the other Australian colonies 

I have learnt with satisfaction that a Convention has been 
ratified by the Volksraad of the South African Republic which 
will, I trust, bring to an end the difficulties which existed in 
respect to Swaziland. 


special 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HovseE oF ComMMoNS, 
I thank you for the provision which you have made for the 
requirements of the State. It is a matter of much satisfaction 
to me that you have been able to make substantial progress in 
the task of reducing the public burdens. 
My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

I am rejoiced to observe that effective steps have been taken 
by you for the promotion of primary, intermediate, and technical 
education 

I trust that the measures which: you have passed for the exten- 
cive reconstruction of barracks will secure the health andincrease 
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formed, In another case ozonised oxygen was made to bubble 
up through milk, which ina few hours was 
completely acid and soon coagulated spontaneously. Professor 
that oxygen probably also promotes 
lactic fe ntation (a point which has been disputed). If 
milk keeps longer in wide, shallow that is probably 
due, he thinks, to the cooling produced by evaporation, which 
is favoured by a wide open surface.— 7imes. 
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From the annual return made to the Board of Trade, it 
appears that 1076 persons were killed .and 4836 injured in 
railway accidents last year. By far the greater number of 
the victims were the servants of the railway companies. 

The receipts on account of revenuesfrom April 1, 1890, 
when there'was a balance of £5,220,261, to Aug. 16, 1890, were 
£30,700,501, against £20402,890 in the corresponding period 
of the preceding financial year, which began with a balance of 
The net expenditure was £32,549,299, against 
£32,714,864 to the eame date in the previous year. The 
Treasury balances on Aug. 16, 1890, amounted to £1,116,467, 
and at the same date in 1889 to £1.038,348, 

Lord Jersey on Aug. 19 opened a barn which has been 
erected by public subscription on the Allotment Land at 
Charndon, Buckinghamshire. His Lordship congratulated the 
men of Charndon on the excellent crops standing on their 
land, and expressed the hope that when he returned in five 
years from Australia he should find that the allotments had 
been highly successful, and that the barn had been enlarged 
for the garnering of their crops. 

Heavy rain was experienced on Aug. 19 over the southern 
parts of the Kingdom. In London, thunder and lightning 
occurred at an early hour. A cold north-easterly wind was 
blowing, and the weather was quite autumnal, not a glimpse 
of sunshine occurring during the day. The highest tempera- 
ture reached in the southern suburbs was fifty-nine degrees, 
which is thirteen degrees below the average maximum for the 
season, and the Greenwich observations only show four 
instances with so low a day temperature.in August during the 
last ten years. 

With reference to our recent notice and Illustration of the 
Old Physic Garden at Chelsea, an esteemed correspondent has 
called our attention to an article in //yqgiene for August, from 
which we learn that the alarm of an intended destruction of 
that Garden is “ somewhat premature and uncalled for.’ The 
Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Apothecaries’ Society 
do not mean to part with the Garden, which was originally 
leased to them, in 1673, by Mr. Charles Cheyne, and is described 
in Evelyn’s Diary of 1685, long before Sir Hans Sloane's 
endowment of the estate, in perpetuity, on conditions 
that have been fulfilled. The Garden, which has cost 
£23,000 for maintenance since 1850, still contains the 
most complete collection of living plants, as well as a 
hortus siccus, that can be found in any part of the world. 
The society still provides for an annual course of 
Botanical Lectures, regularly given every summer, while it 
continues to award prizes in botany and materia medica to its 
students year after year. 

The Advocate-General of Bengal, in addressing the High 
Court recently on the subject of Mohammedan oaths, in the old 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, said that the Moslem interpreter 
employed in administering oaths to witnesses made a good 
deal of money by means of a private understanding with the 
witness as to the mode of adjuring him. The form binding 
on the Mohammedan conscience is to make the Koran rest on 
his head while the oath is administered. But if the Koran is 
skilfully held just above the head, so as not to be in 
actual contact with it, the form is not valid and the 
oath not binding. Many witnesses were. thus enabled, 
through the aid of the interpreter, to lie wa.tnont 
perjury. In an insolvency case, in which a Jew sought 
the benefit of the Act, a well-known barrister repre- 
sented an opposing creditor. His instruction had been to 
question the applicant in regard to certain matters in which 
his answers, if affirmative, would disclose valid ground for 
refusing the application. To the surprise of counsel, the Jew 
denied everything, and it seemed as if his instructions were 
not correct. At this juncture, it was suggested that the Jew 
be required to swear on the life of his son. The advocate put 
this unusual suggestion to the presiding Judge (Sir J. Col- 
ville), who adopted it, and the Jew was adjured accordingly. 
The same questions were again put to him, but this time 
they affirmative replies, and counsel's object was 
accomplished. 
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THE LATE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

The interment of the body of Cardinal Newman, on Tuesday, 
Aug. 19. at Rednal, eight miles from Birmingham, was 
attended with imposing funeral solemnities, in the presence 
of many Roman Catholic Bishops and other dignitaries of that 
Church, and of a large congregation, including his friends and 
former pupils, and the President of Trinity College and Pro- 
vost of Oriel College, Oxford. The body had previously lain 
in state on Wednesday, Aug. 13, and successive days in the 
Chapel of the Oratory at Birmingham, dressed in the full 
Pontifical robes in which it was to be buried. and placed on 
a bier on the tribune in front of the sanctuary. The face of 
the deceased Cardinal, which was uncovered. was little changed 
by death, and had the sweet, placid look which was habitual 
to him in later years. On the head was placed a Bishop's 
mitre. The hands were gloved, and in one of them was placed 
the crozier, while the feet, encased in red shoes, rested upon 
the broad-brimmed Cardinal’s hat. Four tall lighted tapers 
at the corners of the pall completed the simple arrangements 
of the lying-in-state, which is shown in our Illustration. On 
the Monday evening a solemn dirge was sung by the Fathers of 
the Oratory, assisted by the Roman Catholic clergy of the 
town, and next morning a solemn Pontifical requiem was 
celebrated by Bishop Isley, before the removal of the bh dy for 
burial at Rednal. ‘The Duke of Norfolk and Lord Coleridge, 
the Lord Chief Justice, were present at the funeral service. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

Captain Smith, of the Firth of Clyde, arrived at Limerick 
from San Francisco, makes the following report: “ Pitcairn’s 
Island was sighted at 2.30 p.m. on Sunday, April 27. The 
ship lay to off Adamstown. The islanders came aboard, and 
mail was delivered at 8.10 p.m. same day—time, 26 days 
10 hours from the Golden Gate. Two boats came off to the ship 
with Mr. M‘Coy, Chief Magistrate, and seventeen others, and 
brought a Jarge quantity of fruit with them for the officers and 
There are now 126 souls on the island, an increase of 
nine since I called last year. The centenary anniversary of the 
mutineers’ landing on the island was celebrated on Jan. 23, 
with all the display that could be mustered in the shape of 
fireworks and bonfires. The only relics of the Bounty and the 
mutineers to be found on Pitcairn’s Island at the present day 
are several pieces of copper and one gun, which is placed in 
the centre of the settlement, with a flag-staff fixed in the 
muzzle of it. The only grave of the mutineers known to the 
islanders is that of Alexander Smith. a/ias John Adams ; 
the graves of the others have been searched for in vain. 
This is not to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that this is the fourth generation in direct from the 
mutineers, and that, with the exception of Adams, Young, 
M‘Coy, and Quintal, all the met with violent deaths. 
The articles mostly wanted on the island are wearing 
apparel, especially for the women, carpenters’ tools, crockery, 
and groceries. Religious books were eagerly sought after, 
of which I left a good supply, including five volumes 
of Truth and about twenty copies of the S/gus of 
the Times : about 150 of the latest American, 
Australian, and English newspapers. The island was sighted 
from the ship at 2.30 p.m., and the ship was sighted from the 
island at 4.30 p.m. After it got dark all the children on the 
island were busy gathering dry leaves to make beacon fires to 
guide the ship in safety, and also as a signal that the islanders 
were making preparations to come off in their boats. From 
close observation, I am of opinion that nowhere has Queen 
Victoria more loyal subjects than on Pitcairn’s Island.” 
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THE TRADE OF BEYROUT. 

In Beyrout, as in Damascus, trade last year was comparatively 
flourishing. ‘The British Consul-General there in his last 
report says that the trade returns of the district for 1889 show 
increase, both in exports and imports, as 
1888 and previous years. ‘The harvest 
was abundant, and, prices being favourable, the export 
of cereals from the Acre district doubled in value. ‘The 
purchasing power of the country depends entirely upon 
the amount of its agricultural produce, with the single 
exception of silk, and, with a large increase of exports, 
an increase of imports was to be expected. Other 
causes have operated to bring about an increased total of 
imports. It was understood, towards the end of 1889, that 
the system of valuation of goods, which has hitherto obtained 
in the Custom-house, was about to be superseded at the 
commencement of this year by a tariff, and it was calculated 
that under the tariff the duties would be heavier than 
under the existing system. There was, therefore, an 
inclination on the part of merchants in Beyrout to 
purchase largely prior to the introduction of the tariff, and 
the consequence is that the augmentation visible in British 
imports is partially illusory. ‘The wealth of the country 
increases but slowly, and not in proportion to the increase of 
population. Trade profits are small, for the influx of petty 
traders without capital, which began twenty years ago, 
still continues, although the greater part are barely able 
to make a living, even with the assistance of incessant 
bankruptcies, which are usually privately arranged, to 
the immense advantage of the bankrupts. These men, 
while gaining little for themselves, destroy the trade 
for the larger houses, most of which hold on in hope that the 
evil will bring its own remedy, and that the poorer class of 
natives will gradually become convinced that it is useless for 
them to launch forth in business, for which they have but 
little aptitude, and, as a rule, less capital, and which, in most 
cases, only just enables them to keep their heads above water, 
and eventually leaves them in a far worse position than when 
they started. 


a considerable 
compared with 


St. Clement Danes, Strand, has been busily engaged in 
sending young people and children to the seaside. On Aug. 9, 
one hundred of the poor Clare-market and Drury-lane 
children assembled at the church, where many of them were 
clothed, and, after a few kindly words and prayer by the 
rector, marched to London Bridge, and were dispatched to 
West Brighton for a fortnight’s holiday. At noon of the 
same day fifteen flower-girls and three invalids were 
taken for a week to Southend by Miss Pennington, 
who is so deeply interested in the welfare of these young 
people. They were all uniformly attired in  blue-striped 
dresses and dark straw hats trimmed with blue. On the 
12th a party from the Sunday-school, numbering 300, were 
marshalled in the churchyard, and, preceded by their 
drum-and-fife band, under the management of Mr. Knapp, 
walked in procession to Fenchurch-street, for Southend, 
where the little London captives spent a most enjoyable day 
revelling in the freedom of the seaside. Another detachment 
of children was collected at the church on the 16th and sent 
to join their friends at West Brighton, making a total of 216. 
The deepest gratitude is felt by the clergy of the parish to 
those benefactors who by their contributions have lightened 
the heart of many a pale-faced London child, and have sen 
them into the country to recruit their health and strength. 
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A WOODLAND REVERIE. 

That we now compress within forty fevered years the energies 
of a life more engrossing in demands and more weighted with 
care than that which our grandfathers, and in an even placid 
way, had the span of threescore and ten to accomplish is a com- 
monplace truism which no one tries or cares to dispute ; and 
he who is wise in his generation will, in these days, refrain 
from sighing, audibly, Zempora mutantur,in the minor key. 
The indisputable fact has become as inviolable as an axiom 
in Euclid, and is generally accepted as such with the calmness 
and grace befitting true men. And yet, are we not becoming 
day by day more engrossed in the present? and are we not, 
with every round of the sun, taking more thought for the 
morrow? Instead of keeping the sand-glass of time in its own 
sacred place, to be watched betimes with faithful eye, do we 
not run with it ever clutched in our hand, shaking its thin, 
vital stream with terrible results ? 

Rather than time ourselves, in this frenzied race of life, 
to the fraction of a second—modern chronometer measure- 
ment—would it not be of infinite profit to us were we, at 
intervals, to have our quiet, restful hours peacefully marked 
by the circling shadow on the faithful face of some dear old- 
world sun-dial, or beaten out by the honest clock of an old 
ivy-mantled church-tower far away in some sequestered vale? 
We do our work in a mental region from which beauty and 
grace, music and light, are ruthlessly exiled, and where 
delectable days are only known as dim memories of a glory 
far away and vague, like the faint yet celestial shadows of 
some bright ante-natal realm. Itis to be feared that many of 
us cannot free ourselves from the just reproach which 
Wordsworth makes the theme of one of his loftiest sonnets— 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours 


And yet, within an hour or two's travel of the haunts of the 
most work-worn of us all, in seething city or smoke-wreathed 
town, there are charming glades and leafy dells as entranc- 
ing as ever were those trodden by Oberon and Titania amid 
the magic mazes of the Athenian woods. 

Here is a green and shining nook, and yet almost on the 
margin of the highway. It looks, indeed, like a veritable 
fairy dell; and, were it not for the touch of human ways and 
the echo of the world coming from the click-clack of the 
drowsy old mill-wheel behind the trees yonder, it could well 
be painted as that picturesque, fascinating spot the Sleepy 
Hollow on the Katskills, which bewitched our fancy so long 
Let us sit amid the flickering shadows in the heart of 
this wood, regardless of Time and Fate. Let the world hurry 
by with hasty foot, and welcome too, in its gaudy ways, so 
long as it lift not with irreverent hand the latch of Nature's 
sacred door which shuts us in. 

The worldling may be startled for a moment with a flash 
of woodland glory, and the still small voice, “ Consider the 
lilies of the field,” may come into his thoughts with equal 
speed ; but he conveniently remembers that the exhortation 
was given more than eighteen hundred years ago, far away on 
the green hills of Galilee, toa crowd of men and women and 
children, rustics all, who had for the study of quiet life more 
time than falls to his share. The meadow-sweetness of this 
glade is nothing to him, nor is that melodious treble which the 
lark shakes down from high above the screen of fir-branches 
overhead. Well, let him go his ways and hug his gold: his 
profit and loss shall be correctly put before. him with final 
precision when Time’s accounts are settled once for all. 

The belt of pines on the hill-top yonder, seen at intervals 
against the blue sky, when the summer wind sways aside the 
branches of yon elm—one of a stately brotherhood ; the choral 
song of the stream at our feet as it flows over its pebbled bed ; 
the still pool there in the stream’s course, moss-wreathed and 
fern-fringed ; the white lily gazing from the bank, like the 
fabled Narcissus, on its own shadow in the liquid mirror—the 
loving and the beloved—till they fade in death, and flower 
and shadow, wooer and wooed, in each other’s arms float 
away ; the secluded sanctity of this spot, several sacred circles 
removed from the world’s highway—-all these sweet influences 
combined could well give this dell a place in that landscape 
of ineffable beauty which the kind shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains showed to Bunyan’s Pilgrim as he wearily journeyed 
with unequal, footsore pace on his way to the Celestial City. 

What soul with any reverent touch of nature could dreamily 
recline here for one brief hour without thinking with affection 
and reverence of John Keats, than whom no poet ever more 
melodiously sang of woodland glades? We instinctively look 
around for his wistful, melancholy-eyed presence, and listen 
as if to catch the music of his voice as it finds its way to the 
nightingale and to human hearts for all time— 


ago. 


*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
3ut being too happy in thy happiness, 
That thon, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, 
Singest of summer 


that 


and shadows numberless, 
in full-throated ease. 


It is notable Dante and all the medixwval writers, 


especially those belonging to Southern Europe, have no 
kindly word to say on behalf of forests. The great Floren- 


tine, when he had occasion to refer to woods, ever gave them an 
aspect repulsive, savage, terrible ; and in his immortal “ Divina 
Commedia” he cannot express his despair of soul more 
solemnly, in describing his imaginary position at the opening 
of his “ Inferno,” than by saying that he was lost in a wood 
so terrible that even to think of it was “ something next door 
to death.” The reason why these poets gave a sombre com- 
plexion to forests is not far to seek. In Southern latitudes the 
woods were generally high upon the hills, and far away from 
the habitations of man. ‘Thus they naturally became the 
haunts of wild beasts. and the very ideal of eerie lonesomeness. 

How different it is with Homer, of god-like grasp and 
perfect equipoise of healthy soul! He regards woodlands as 
spots of delightful shelter as well as sources of entrancing 
natural beauty. To his mind they are places of the greatest 
sacredness, as being haunted by the gods, and he speaks of 


every wood that surrounds the house of Circe as a sacred 
thicket or glade, perfumed with the incense of flowers and 
herbs, and made melodious with the songs of innumerable 
birds. 


Our own Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare looked upon 
forests as unmingled blessings, and to these rich regions of 
Nature to which Dante would have sent only lost souls 
Shakspeare brought beauty and grace, laughter and delight, 
in the presence of a Rosalind and a Celia, an Oberon and 
a Titania, an Audey and a Touchstone. In Shakspeare’s 
England forests were next-door neighbours to prince and 
peasant alike. Their traditions and associations belonged 
much to the successive lineage of the country’s peasantry as 
to Norman, Plantagenet, or ‘I'udor. Some of their oaks were 
old when Elizabeth was in her cradle, and others have thrilled 
throngh all their leaves at the wild shouts and battle-clang 
of Bosworth Field. The kindly boughs of these aged trees 
which shelter the children as they arrange their posies of 
wild flowers have performed the same sweet office for 
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generation after generation to those who are now lying 
peacefully in the old churchyard. They have been the silent 
witnesses of many a scene in dramas of humble life, and are 
the faithful custodiers of more than the 
heart. Long may their boughs shelter the loyal and the good, 
and may they never look down on anything more unseemly 
than a fair maiden’s blush after her lover's first kiss in the 
sober twilight, or listen to any sounds less soothing and sweet 
than evening bells and children’s laughter and song !—A. L. 


one tender secret of 





OB ITU ARY. 


SIR JAMES THOMPSON MACKENZIE, BART. 
Sir James Thompson Mackenzie, Bart., of Glen Muick, county 
ele Aberdeen, and Sunningdale Park, died on 


> Aug. 12. He was son of the late Mr. George 
Mackenzie, of Aberdeen, by Margaret, his wife, 
only child of Mr. William Allan, of the same 
place, and was born December 27, 1818. He 
was a Deputy Lieutenant for the counties of 







TH - toss, Aberdeen, and Middlesex, and was created 
KH ; 7a VF a Baronet “March 21, 1890. He purchased, 
GQ A besides his beautiful residence of Glen Muick, 
“ Wedd the estate of Kintail, Ross-shire, an ancient 


property belonging to the Mackenzies, “ High 


S Chiefs of Kintail,” and Sunningdale Park. 
He married, March 27, 1849, Mary, second 
daughter of Mr. Charles Du Pré Russell, 


Bengal Civil Service, and leaves two surviving 


sons—Sir Allan Russell Mackenzie, second Baronet, and Claud 
Longueville Mackenzie of Gyeres, Transylvania, Hungary, and 
three daughters. The present Baronet, J.P. and D.L., some 
time in the Royal Horse Guards, was born March 29, 1850, 
and married July 2, 1874, Lucy Eleanora, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Duncan Davidson of Tulloch Castle, county Ross, by 
Mary, his wife, daughter of Mr. John Mackenzie of Eilsonach. 
LORD JUSTICE NAILSH. 


Lord Justice Naish, one of the Judges of her Majesty's Court 
of Appeal in Ireland, died suddenly, on Aug. 17, at Ems, in 
Germany. His Lordship left Dublin about a fortnight ago on 
a Continental tour, for the benefit of his health. Lord Justice 
Naish was born in pte and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated in 1863. He was called to the 
Bar in 1865, and an a Q.C, in 1880. He was law adviser 
to the Government of Ireland from 1880 to 1883, when he was 
appointed Solicitor-General, and in the same year Attorney- 
General. In 1885 he was for a few weeks Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, going out with Mr. Gladstone's Government in July 
of that year. He was again Lord Chancellor in Mr. Glad- 
stone's last Administration (February to August 1886), and 
had since acted as additional Judge in the Court of Appeal. 
He was a Privy Councillor for Ireland. 

MR. GOODDEN OF 
Mr. Henry Charles Goodden, J.P. and D.L., of Upway House, 
Dorset, fourth son of the late Mr. Wyndham Goodden of Over 
Compton, by Mary, his wife,daughter and coheiress of Mr. John 
Jeane of Binfords, Somerset, died on Aug. 6, in his eighty-sixth 
year. The family of Goodden is of long standing in the counties 
of Somerset and Dorset. In 1747 Mr. Robert Goodden served 
as High Sheriff of the latter county. 


UPWAY. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

General Molyneux Capel Spottiswoode, late of the Madras 
Staff Corps, suddenly, on July 29, in his seventy-fourth year. 

Mr. Champion Edward Branfill, eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Benjamin Aylett Branfill of Upminster Hall, Essex, 
on Aug. 6, at Martyns, Upminster, aged thirty-two. 

Charles Gibbon, the novelist, on Aug. 18, at his residence 
at Yarmouth, aged forty-eight. He had been in failing health 
for some time past. 

Major-General George Delane, on July 31, at Gunners. 
Windlesham, Surrey, late of the Bengal Cavalry and Staff 
Corps, for many years Commandant of the Governor-General’s 
sjodyguard, aged sixty-five. 

Commander Joseph Irwin, retired officer of the Royal 
Navy, who received his commission as midshipman in 1806, at 
Wetheral, near Carlisle, at the age of ninety-nine. He had 
not been afloat for seventy years, and retired from the service 
thirty years ago with the rank of Lieutenant-Commander. 

Admiral W. A. Rombulow-Pearse, at Highcliffe, Teign- 
mouth. He was wounded at the attack on Canton while 
serving as mate in the Modeste ; was present at the capture of 
the Amoy and Shanghai in 1841 ; and was Senior Lieutenant of 
the Ajax during the Baltic Expedition. He attained the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1838, Commander in 1855, Captain in 1862 
and was placed on the retired list in 1872, becoming Rear- 
Admiral in 1878, and Vice-Admiral in 1884. 

Vice-Admiral Benjamin S. Pickard, aged sixty-eight years, 
at Blessington-road, Lee, Kent. The deceased officer was a 
midshipman of the Wanderer at the capture of slave barra- 
coons in 1841,and Lieutenant of the Melampus at the blockading 
of Buenos Ayres and in operations in the River Plate. He 


became Lieutenant in 1843, Commander in 1858, Captain in 
1863, and retired in 1875, attaining the rank of Rear and Vice- 


Admiral in 1879 and 1885. 

Mrs. Sarah Bridgetta Dorothea Finnis, recently, 
place. She was the widow of Col. John Finnis, commanding 
11th Bengal Native Infantry, who was the first victim of the 
Indian Mutiny, being killed at the head of his regiment, at 
Meerut, May 10, 1857. Col. Finnis’s brother, the late Alder- 
man Thomas Quested Finnis, was at the time Lord Mayor of 
London, and he opened a fund at the Mansion House for the 
relief of the sufferers by the Mutiny. 


in Portland- 


commanding the Eastern 
pension of 


Major-General Buchanan, C.B., 
District, has been granted a distinguished-service 
one hundred pounds per annum. 

The potato disease is spreading in South Down. Reports 
from all parts of the county of Armagh state that the crop is 
seriously damaged by the blight. In the mountainous districts 
the crop has been completely destroyed. 

A practical step towards utilising the armies of the native 
States of India has just been taken in Mysore, the most import- 
ant Hindoo State of Southern India. After due consideration, 
the original loyal offer of the Maharajah to place a large mixed 
force at our disposal for Imperial defence has been dropped, so 
far as the infantry is concerned, and, instead, the Maharajah 
will keep ready for war service two regiments, of 
each, of Silladar cavalry. The cavalry of Mysore is described 
as far above the average in the native States. In the first 
place, the men themselves are of excellent material, being the 
descendants of the fighting men of Hyder Ali and Tippoo ; and, 
in the second place, although not officered by Europeans, they 
have long been under the supervision of British officers. 
Thirdly, they are admirably mounted, their horses being 
described as superior to any of the Bengal regiments, which 
are the best in our own native army. They have frequently 
been brigaded with English regiments at Bangalore. 


600 sabres 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO HAWKSHEAD. 
A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose WORDSWORTH. 


It is surprising how few of the thousands who annually visit 
the Lake Country ever go to Hawkshead. The poet Gray, in 
1769, travelled near, and wrote: “ All further access is here 
barred to ordinary mortals ; only there is a little path winding 
over the fells, and for some weeks in the year passable to 
dalesmen. . . . I learned that this dreadful road, dividing 
again, leads one branch to Ravenglass and the other to Hawks- 
head.” But then the entrance to Borrowdale so frightened 
this poet that he used Dante's words: “ Let not speak of 
them, but look and pass on” ; and he sinned in good company, 
for was not Goldsmith equally foolish in his poetry on the Alps? 
To-day Hawkshead may be approached with ease either from 
Windermere, by way of Clappersgate, or from Coniston, over 
High Cross. Itis what Jean Paul would have called a “ moun- 
tain island,” with its own “ little patch of sky and little lot of 
” Esthwaite Water lies alongside, refusing, like Thirl- 
mere, to unveil her beauties to patrons of the coach road. The 
surrounding hills remind one more of Surrey than of Lake- 


us 


stars. 


land. In spite of “ modern improvements,” the little market 
town retains much of its primitive quaint character. One 
cannot but agree with Professor Knight that it is easier to 


realise the boy Wordsworth at Hawkshead as it is now than to 


imagine the man Wordsworth at Dove Cottage or Rydal as 
they are now. For it was at Hawkshead that the fair-seed 
time of the poet’s soul was profitably spent, and the spot 
will ever be sacred to the memory of “him that uttered 
nothing base.” Wordsworth was sent when nine years 
old to Hawkshead Grammar School, founded in 1585 by 
Archbishop Sandys. This prelate was a native of the 
district, and his parents were buried in the church on the 


hill, a little building whither the wise visitor will at once wend 
his way. The inscriptions celebrating their virtues are interest- 
ing, and the church, “for duration built,” is characteristic of 
the country. Under the shadow of the church is the Free 
Grammar School, a two-storeyed building, remaining now as 
jn the time of the four Wordsworth brothers, except for a red- 
sandstone doortop, supporting the old sundial and “ advertise- 
ment,” recently “restored.” Inside the house one can see a 
desk with glass let in, to protect “ W. Wordsworth,” cut, it is 
supposed, by the poet himself. The rafters of the largest room 
have been decorated with texts from Wordsworth’s works—the 


suggestion of the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, the poetic Vicar of 
Crosthwaite. These texts are: “The child is father of the 
man,” and “ I could wish my days to be bound each to each 
by natural piety” sooks, we know, are a substantial 
world, both pure and good ‘Small service is true service, 
while it lasts”; and “ We live by admiration, hope, and 
love.” It was the custom at this school for the boys on leaving 


and R. H. 
Fellow of 

: History 
a hundred 
informed, 


Wordsworth 
Senior 
Gillies’s 


to present some book to the library. 
Greenwood, “the minstrel,” subsequently 
Trinity College, Cambridge, together gave 
of Greece,” in four volumes, At this time about 
boys frequented the free school. Now, we were 
there is difficulty in inducing a dozen lads to attend. The 
villagers’ children go toa more modern mixed school. How 
sad the Archbishop would be—he who, by-the-by, suffered 
imprisonment at the hands of Gardiner and helped to trans- 
late the Bible—if he could but know ! 

Wordsworth lodged with an old dame named Ann 
whose cottage is still standing, to the north of the 
The poet himself must have occupied one of the front bed- 
rooms, whence, from his lowly bed, he could hear “the wind 
roar and the rain beat hard,” and watch “the moon in splen- 
dour couched among the leaves of a tall ash ’—now destroyed, 
At the good dame’s, Wordsworth had “Sabine fare” and 
unlimited liberty to wander whither his fancy led. A stone’s- 
throw away, “ that unruly child of mountain birth, the famous 


Tyson, 
church. 


brook,” left to “dimple down a channel framed by man's 
officious care,” is still to be seen beneath the old slabs of 
Coniston slate which form the picturesque Flag-street. The 


poet was not an infant prodigy, and little of his childish work 
exists. We have the last few lines of a poem composed in 
1786 in anticipation of leaving school, which are graceful 
enough, and may be here appropriately quoted :— 


Dear native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell 
That wheresoe’er my steps may bend, 
And wheresoe’er my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 

Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look, alone at you. 
Thus, while the sun sinks down to rest 
Far in the regions of the West, 
Though to the vale no parting beam 
te given, not one memorial gleam, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose, 


Also the better-known lines “Calm is all nature as a resting 


wheel” have survived, as well as a school exercise written on 
Foundation Day, 1785, when the lad was fourteen years old, 
which, it must be said, is very ordinary. Wordsworth, many 


years afterwards, told one of Southey’s nephews that a school- 
fellow had asked him, “I say, Bill, when you write poems do 
you always invoke the Muse?” 

It was at Hawkshead that “ The Excursion ” was begun, and 
the thoughts came which afterwards appeared in the “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality.” Wordsworth had no home life, and in 
this hamlet he was taught, according to his own admission, 
“to feel, perhaps too much, the self-sufficing power of solitude. 
Here his lofty speculations were fed by Nature, and he fell 
into that refreshing pantheism which never quite deserted 


him. He revelled in boyish sports —see, for instance, his well- 
known description in “The Prelude” of how “all shod with steel 
we hissed along the polished ice in games confederate.” 


Although for the most part he had delight in nature per se, 
and not at the time asa revealer of the sad, sweet music of 
humanity, yet even then, as he tells us, “an anxiliar light 


came from my mind, which on the setting sun bestowed new 
splendour "— 

Even then I felt 

Gleams like the flashing of a shield ;—the earth 


And common face of nature to mit 


tememberable things. 
“The Prelude” is full of references to Hawkshead, and to its 
influence upon Wordsworth's mind. And—but if by this tim: 
the reader does not feel desirous of going to the place, then is 
this writing vain ! AREMEL. 


spoke 


Commissioners for the 
of 22,491 candidates for 


The Report of the Civil 
year ISS relates to the examination 
employment in the Public Service, which is an increase of 
about two thousand upon the previous year. The Commis- 
sioners mention that in the competition for situations in the 
Post Office 4212 women entered themselve% for 233 situations, 
or eighteen women for each situation. In the number 
was twenty-seven for each cituati« 


service 


1888 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN ADAMS, AR(¢ 


MANMUVRES. 


the term of 


NAVAL 
Aug. 18, at 
A squadron, commanded by 


THE 
On Monday afternoon 
imagined hostilities between the 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, and the B squadron, under com- 
mand of Admiral Michael Culme by 
official orders. ‘The A squadron, as we have said, represented 
a British fleet engaged in defending the shores of England 
and Wales and protecting the “trade routes’ from the Bay 
up the British Channel, the Bristol Channel, and 
entrance to St George's Channel. It consisted of 
the following battle-ships : H.M.S. Anson, Rodney, Hero, 
Invineible, Triumph, Inflexible, Hotspur. Black Prince, 
and Northumberland; with the following cruisers and gun- 
vessels: Narcissus, Galatea, and Thames 
Mersey, Me Iris Inconstant, second Mohawk 
on, third class cruisers ; Spider and Speedwell, first- 
Basilisk sloop,and Hearty tug. The 5 Squadron, 
representing an enemy's fleet menacing the British maritime 
commerce on the “trade routes” before mentioned, 
posed of the following battle - ships H.M.S. Camperdown, 
Howe, Minotaur, Conqueror, Iron Duke, Audacious, Neptune, 
Aurora, Immortalité, and Northampton, 
cruisers ; the Forth, Medea, and Arethusa, second 
uisers ; the Serpent and Barrosa, third class cruisers ; 
the Curlew, first class gun-vessel ; the Sandfly, first class gun- 
boat; and the Traveller, tug ; twelve torpedo-boats. 
The defending force was supported by a Reserve Squadron 
at Portland, consisting of H.M.S. Belleisle, Glatton, Cyclops, 
Hydra, and Hecate, coast - defence ships, with 
the Active, second class cruiser; the Rattlesnake and Grass- 
hopper, first class gunboats the Heela, torpedo dépot ship, 
and twelve torpedo-boats. The enemy's main squadron had 
its headquarters at Berehaven, in Bantry Bay, on the south- 
Ireland, but a detached squadron lay at 


five o'clock 


Sir Seymour, ended, 


ot Biscay 
the 


Shannon, first class 


lnsa and class ; 
and Race 


class gun-boats 


was com- 


and Ajax ; with the 
first 


class ‘ 


class 


also, 


Gorgon, 


west coast olf 


TIC 


NAVIGATOR. rHE 


side of the British Channel. No 
actually seized or stopped by the 


the south 


ls were to be 


Alderney, on 
merchant vess 
reputed hostile fleet, and no open towns on the coast were 
to be attacked; the contest between the two Admirals was 
simply for the possession of certain spaces of sea where an 
enemy could molest British trade. The complete account of 
their operations, which began at five o'clock in the evening of 
Friday, Aug. 8, cannot yet be supplied: we must await the 
official report, as the intelligence hitherto received is frag- 
mentary, giving no idea of the general result of these move- 


ments. The A squadron, greatly superior in force, had no 


opportunity of coinpelling Sir M.Culme Seymour to accept 


a general engagement; and the only question is how far the 
Is squadron was able to keep some position at sea within the 
area supposed to be protected by the British fleet We do not 
yet know the exact positions actually held from day to day ; 
but there has been little show of fighting, and the naval 
manceuvres of this year have exhibited few incidents that 
would strike popular fancy. Our Special Artist, Mr. J. R. 
Wells, on board H.M.S. Northumberland, with Admiral Sir 
George ‘Tryon’s squadron, contributes two Sketches which 
appear in this week’s publication. One of them represents 
the practice of “steam tactics,” which has already been 
described ; the ships executing a sort of nautical dance, 
crossing and each other's course, in an order 
continually changing, so that those which were following 
the others come forward to lead in their turn, and those 
on the. port side (left-hand side) take their places to the 
right hand, which is called the starboard. The other 
Sketch, taken at a later date, after the commencement of 
hostilities, is that of a look-ont man on board the cruiser 
Mersey, hoisted up to the mast-head on a wooden seat, lashed 
to the mast with a bow-line, as a strong wind is blowing, and 
appointed to descry the enemy at sea, if anywhere in sight ; 
he has a telescope under his arm. The masted ships of the 


recrossing 


LATE 


RIGHT HON, W. E. BAXTER. 


squadron had also look-out men aloft on their fore and main 
cross-trees, the top-gallant masts being lowered. In general, 
however, during the recent naval operations, the vigilance of 
the look-out man in Sir George Tryon’s squadron did not 
effect any important discovery :— 


t he could not 


The Spanish flee see, 
Because twas not in sight! 


THE LATE CAPTAIN ADAMS. 

Captain Adams, of Dundee, a well-known Arctic navigator 
and successful whaling captain, died last week at Dingwall, 
returning home in the steamer Maud, with a full cargo of oil 
and whalebone. He had experienced many notable adventures 
and escapes from danger. Some years ago he was wrecked in 
Casswell Bay, and had barely time to leave the ship when she 
was crushed by the ice. 

The Portrait is froma photograph by Mr. W. Ferrier, of 
Dundee. 


THE LATE RIGHT HON. W. E. BAXTER. 
This gentleman, whose death was announced recently, was a 
merchant at Dundee, and was M.P. for the Montrose Burghs 
from 1855 to 1885. In 1868 he was appointed Secretary to the 
Admiralty in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and introduced 
some beneficial reforms. In 1871 he was appointed Secretary 
to the Treasury, which office he held until 1873, and was 
made a Privy Councillor. Mr. Baxter was author of “ Impres- 
sions of Central and Southern Europe,” “The Tagus and the 
Tiber,” “ America and the Americans,” “ Hints to Thinkers,” 
* Free Italy,” and “ A Winter in India.” He died in his sixty- 
sixth year. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Russell and 
Sons, of London. 
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Nearer and nearer they came, and my fair tall Saxon wife put down her little ones by the opening of the door. . . . And I—with bitterness and despair in my heart— 


unsheathed my Saxon sword. 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PH(@NICIAN.”"— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


ntent- 
angry 


cT ‘ Ol ce 
h I, thought 
nh Saxon 
Vain h p 
then raised 


glades 
story 
was even 


tl 
y days upon our 
oubt if it is ever so warm 
told mightily in praise 
we defied the winter cold 
nny Saxon orchards sheltered 
ering and the great 
iwking among the ferns on the 
out of doors than in Editha 
aks the little raddy-checked 
. that I might cut him reed 
\ the flaxen-haired Agitha 
ther, tuning her pretty prattle to the 
istaff and the wheel 
ize that went leaping and era kling 
golden upon the hair of 
ed by me, and saw among the 
Hengist and the banner 
vales for «a noble Saxon 
er Saxon than 1! And when 
d to those tender ears the story 
ps of sympathy stood in my small 
flashed hatred of the false Norman 
tyrant Under such circumstances it 
od that I ought to have had little wish 
or bestride the good charger growing 
tall all this long peace time. 
3 of felicity irksome against 
weary of so much good fortune, 
and raiment heavier more 
was martial harness My fair 
r moods, and strove to mend them. 
out to the hawking, were I never so gloomy, 
vy the wild haggards of the rocks who got 
lay in the free mid air, and asked no 
n. Or, perhaps, she would make 
before her homestead, and 
and pedlars, all the bear- 
raaulters, and wrestlers of the shire. But I was 
ured so, and I slew the bear in single combat, and 
idietive, the semersaulters over the hucksters’ stalls, 
ribs in the wrestlers’ sides— till none would play 
all the people murmured. Then, of a night, 
best gleemen in Mercia to sing to me, and 
pen and sheep and orchards, or each 
moonlike eyes and slender middles, I 
listen Nor was it better when they tuned their 
to martial ditties, for that doubled my malady, since 
r rhyming stirred my soul to new unrest, making 
it which the 5 soucht to cure. 
netimes think it was all this to-do which broueht 
otunder Norman notice. But, perhaps, it was the slow 
vl steady advance of the invader power percolating like 
rising tide into all the recesses of the land which drew us 
nto the fatal circle of the despoilers, and not my waywardness. 
} it may, the result was the same. 
northward, a score of miles away, where the 
east, we heard from wandering strolkers the 
sing daily. Then, later, there came in the 
news-budget of Flemish pedlar tidings that the hungry 
gners had licked up all the fat meadows around the 
nearest town, had hung its alderman over the walls, and built 
a tower and dungeon (alter their wont) in the middle of it. Yes! 
and these messengers of ill omen said there were left no men 
of note or Saxon blood to uphold the English cause—there was 
no proper speech in England but the Norman—there was no 
way of wearing a tunic but the Norman—nothing now to 
swear by but by Our Lady of Tours and Holy St. Bridget 
and all Saxon 


shadows, 


hone those 


wert 


pri 


man’ 


this as 
fivertothe 
road ra 
Normans were pa 


1ore 


all Sixon wives were in danger of kissing 
abbots were become barefooted monks ! 

Never was a country turned inside out so soon or quietly ; 
anias I looked over our wide, fair meadows, and upon my 
sweet girl and her flaxen little ones, and thought how already 
for her I had risked my life, T could not help wondering how 
soon I might have to venture it again. 

On apace came the outer conquest into our inner peace. 
Towns and burghs went down, and the hungry flames of lust 
and avarice fed upon what they destroyed. All the vales and 
hills the swords of Hengist and Horsa had won, and baptised 
with foemen’s blood, in the mighty names of old Norsemen 
and Valhalla, were being christened anew to suit a mincing, 
latter tongue. Thane and franklin uncapped them at the 
roadside to these steel-bound swarms of ruthless spoilers, and 
nothing was sacred, neither deed nor covenant, neither having 
nor holding, which ran counter to the wishes of the western 
scourges of our English weakness. 

When I thought of all this I was extraordinarily ill at 
ease, and, before I could settle upon how best to meet the 
danger, it came upon us, and we were overwhelmed. Briefly, 
About twelve years after the battle where Harold 

had died, the Norman leader had, we heard, taken it into his 
head to poll us like cattle, to find the sum and total of our 
feus and lands, our serfs and orchards, and even of our very 
selves! Now, few of us Saxons but felt this was a certain 
scheme to tax and oppress us even more severely than the 
people had been oppressed in the time of St. Dunstan. Besides 
thix, our free spirits rose in scorn of being counted and weighed 
and mulcted by plebeian emissaries of the usurper, so we 
murmured loud and long 

And thore thanes who complained the bitterest were 
hanged by the derisive Normans on their own kitchen beams 
on the very same hooks where they cured their mighty sidcs 
of pork—while those who complied but falsely with the 
assessor's commands were robbed of wife and heritage, 
children and lands, and shackled wth the brass collar of 
serfdom, or turned out to beg their living on the wayside and 
sue the char.ty of their own dependants. Whether we would 
thus be hanged or outcast, or whether we would humble us 
to this hateful need, writing ourselves and our serfs down in 
the great ‘‘ Doom’s Day ”’ book, all had to choos 

For my part, aftcr much debating, and for the sake of 
those who looxed to me, I had determined to do what was 
required—and then, if it might be, to bring all the Saxon 
gentlemen together--to raise the:e English shires upon the 
Normans, and with fire and sword revoke our abominable 
indenture of thraldom. But, alas! my hasty temper and my 
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it was thus. 
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} did YY roo 
undid my good 


we very shire: there were some men of good standing 

ntenance it, and, taking the name of the 

got together shorn monks—shaveling 

whi writng and computing—with 

for their masters’ woodlands, and many other lean 

mu Vilains. This jury of miscreants went round from 

all, from manor to manor, with their scrips and pens 

and parchment, until all the land was being gathered into 
the avaricious Norman’s tax roll. 

They cast their greedy eyes at last on sunny, sleepy 
Voewood, though, indeed, [ had implored every deity, old or 
new, | could recall that they might overlook it; and one day 
their hireling train of two score pikemen came ambling down 
the glades with a fat Abbot--a Norman rascal—at their head, 
and pulled up at our doorway. 

* Hullo, there !’’ says the monk. ‘‘ Whose house is this ?”’ 

**Mine,’’ I said grufily, with a secret fancy that there would 
be some heads broken before the census was completed. 

‘* And who are you ?”’ 

‘The Master of Voewood.”’ 

“ What else 7”’ 

** Nothing else! ”’ 

‘* Well, you are not over-civil, anyhow, my Saxon churl,”’ 
said the man of scrolls and goo e-quills, 

‘**Frankly,’’? I answered, ‘‘ Sir Monk, the smaller civility 
you look for from me to-day the less likely you are to be dis- 
appointed. Out with that infernal catechism of yours, and 
have done, and move your black shadows from my porch.’’ 

At this the clerk shrugged his shoulders—no doubt he 
did not look to be a very welcome guest—and coughed and 
spit, and then unfurled in our free sunshine a great roll 
of questions, and forthwith proceeded to expound them 
in bastard Latin, smacking of mouldy cathedral cells and 
cloister pedantry 

‘* Now, mark me, Sir Voewood, and afterwards answer 
truly in everything. Here, first, I will read you the declaration 
of your neighbour, the worthy thane Sewin, in order that you 
may sec how the matter should go, and then afterwards I will 
question you yoursclf,’’ and, taking a parchment from a junior, 
he began: ** Here is what Sewin told us: Rex tenet in Dominio 
Nohurst » de Sjirma Regis Edwardi Suit. Tune se defendehat pro 
17 HWidis ; nihil qeldaverunt. Terra est 16 Carucate ; 
sunt 2oe Curacate, and 24 Villani, and 10 Bordarij cum 20 Carucis. 
Thi Eelesia quam Witlelnus tenet de Rege cun dimidia Hida in 
Elemosina. Silva 40 Porcorum et ipsa est in parco Regis”? 

But hardly had my friend got so far as this in displaying 
the domesticity of Sewin the thane, when there broke a loud 
uproar from the rear of Voewood, and the tripping Latin 
came to a sudden halt as thereemerged i» sight arabble of Saxon 
peasants and Norman prickers freely exchanging buffets. In the 
midst of them was our bailiff, a very stalwert fellow, hauling 
along and beating as he came a luckless soldier in the foreign 
garb just then so detestable to our eyes. 

“Why,” [ said, ** what may all this be about? What 
has the fellow done, Sven, that your Saxon cudgel makes 
such friends with his Norman cape ¢”’ 

“What? Why, the graceless vonker, not content with 
bursting open the buttery door and setting all these scullion 
men-at-arms drinking my lady’s ale and rioting among her 
stores, must needs harry the maidens, searing them out of 
their wits, and putting the whole place in an uproar! As I 
am an honest man, there has been more good ale spilt this 
half-hour, more pottery broken, more linen torn, more roasts 
upset, more maids set screaming, than since the Danes last 
came round this way and pillaged us from roof to cellar! ”’ 

“Why, you fat Saxon porker!’’ cried the leader of the 
troops, pushing to the front, ‘‘ what are you good for but for 
pillage ¥ Drunken serf! An it were not for the politic heart 
of yonder King, I and mine would make you and yours sigh 
again for your Danish ravishers, looking back from our mastery 
to their red fury with sickly longing! Outon you! Unhand 
the youth, or by St. Bridget there will be a fat carcass for your 
crows to peck at!’’ and he put his hand upon his dagger. 

Thereon I stepped between them, and, touching my jewelled 
belt, said: ‘* Fair Sir, I think the youth has had no less than 
his deserts, and as for the Voewood crows they like Norman 
carrion even better than Saxon flesh.’’ 

The soldier frowned, as well he might, at my retort, but 
before we could draw, as assuredly we would have done, the 
monk pushed in between us, and the athelings of the com- 
mission, who had orders to carry out their work with peace 
and dispatch as long as that were possible, quieted their unruly 
rabble, and presently a muttering, surly order was restored 
between the glowcring crowds. 

‘**Now,”’ said the scribe propitiatingly, anxious to get 
through with his task, ‘‘you have heard how amiably Sewin 
answered. Of you I will ask a question or two in Saxon, since, 
likely enough, you do not know the blessed Latin.’”’ (By the 
soul of Hengist, though, I knew it before the stoncs of that 
coufessor’s ancient monastery were hewn from their native 
rock!) ‘Answer truly, and all shall be well with you. 
First, then, how much land hast thou?”’ 

But I could not stand it. My spleen was roused against 
these braggart bullies, and, throwing discretion to the wind, 
I burst out, ‘‘ Just so much as serves to keep me and mine in 
summer and winter !”’ 

** And how many ploughs? 

**So many as need to till our cornlands.”’ 

** Rude boar!’ said the monk, backing off into the group 
of his friends, and frowning from that vantage in his turn. 
‘*How many serfs acknowledge your surly leadership ?”’ 

** Just so many,’ I said, boiling over, ‘‘as can work the 
ploughs and reap the corn, and keep the land from greedy 
foreign clutches! There, put up your scroll and begone. I 
will not answer you! I will not say how many pigeons there 
are in our dovecotes—how many fowls roost upon their 
perches—how many earthen pots we have, or how many 
maids to scrub them! Get you back to the Conqueror: tell 
him I deride and laugh at him for the second time. Say I 
have lived a longish life, and I never yet saw the light of that 
day when I profited by humility. Say I, the swart strangcr 
who stabbed his ruffian courtier and galloped away with the 
white maid, Editha of Voewood—I, who plucked that flower 
from the very saddle-bow of his favourite, and thundcred 
derisive through his first camp there on th: ecast-rn downs— 
say, even I will find a way to keep and wear her in scorn of 
all that he can do! Out with you he 


base enoug 
‘ they 


rceves 


w Dominio 
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begone ! 

And they went, for I was cleariy in no mood to be dallie1 
with, while behiitd me the serfs and vussals were now muster- 
ing strongly, an angry array armed with such weapons as they 
could snatch up in their haste, and wanting but a word or 
look to fall upon the little band of assessors and slay them as 
they stood. Thus we won that hour—and many a long day 
had we to regret the victory. 

My luck was against me that time. I hoped, so far as 
there was any hope or reason in my thoughtless anger, to have 
had a space to rouse the neighbouring thanes and _ their 
vassals upon these our tyrants, and I had dreamt, so combust- 
ible was tle country just then, somehow perhaps the flame 
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would have spread far and wid I saw 
Rebellion, for once linked hand in hand with 
Patriotism, I saw the red flames of vengeance in the qué 

had made my own sweeping through the land and lap] ing 
with its hundred tongues every evidence of the spoilers! Yes! 
and even I had fancied that, an there were no true Saxon 
Princes for our English throne, there was still Editha, my 
wife: an if there were no swords left to fence a threne so 
filled, yet there was the sword of Phra the Phoenician! Vain 
fantasy! The faces of the Fates were averted. 

Those hateful inquisitors had not gone many hours’ journey 
northward, when, as ill-luck would have it, they fell in with 
a Norman Captain, Godfrey de Boville, and two hundred men- 
at-arms, marching to garrison a western city. To these they 
told their tale, and, ever ready for pillage and bloodshed, the 
band halted, and then turned into the woodlands where we 
had our lair. 

The sun was low that afternoon when an affrighted herds- 
man came running in to me with the news that he knew not 
how many soldiers were in the glades beyond. And before he 
could get his breath or quite tell his hasty message their 
prickers came out of the wood—the gallant Norman array 
(whose glitter has since grown dearer to me than the shine of 
a mistress’s eyes) rode from under our oak-trees, the banners 
and bannerets fluttered uy on the evening wind—their trumpets 
brayed until our very rafters echoed to that warlike sound 
the level twilight rays flashed back from those serricd ranks 
and the steel panoply of the warriors ia as goodly a martial 
show as ever, to that day, I had seen. 

What need I tell you of the negotiations which followed 
while this silver cloud, charged with ruin and cruelty, hung on 
the dusky velvet side of the twilight hill above us? What necd 
be said of how I swore between my teeth at the chance which 
had brought this swarm hither in a day rather than in the 
week I had hoped for, or how my heart burned with smothered 
anger and pride when we had to tamely answer their haughty 
summons to unconditional surrender ¢ 

Yet by one saving clause they did not attack us at once. 
Only to me was it clear how utterly impossible was it with 
the few rugged serfs at my command to defend even for one 
single onset that great straggling house against their over- 
whelming force. To them our strength was quite unknown : 
this and the gathering darkness tempted the Norman to put 
off the attack until the daylight came again, and the respite 
It was not a saving upon which I wish to 
retreat of a 


swee 


was our siving. 
dwell long, for *t was no more glorious than the 
wolf from his hiding-place when the shepherds fire the brake 


behind him. 

All along the edge of the hill their watchfires presently 
twinkled out, and as Editha and Sven the Strong came to 
me in gloomy conference upon the turret we could sce the 
soldiers pass now and again before the blaze, we could hear 
their laughter and the :natches of their drinking-song, the 
hoarse cry of the wardens, and the champing and whinny of 
the chargers picketed under the starlight in lines upon our 
free Saxon turf. And for Sven and all his good comrade hinds 
we knew to-morrow would bring the riveting of new and 
heavier collars than any they had worn as yet. For me and 
my contumacy, though I feared it not, there could be naught 
but the swift absolution of a Norman sword; while for her 
for her, that gentle, stately lady to whose pale sweetness my 
rough, unworthy pen can do no sort of justice—there was 
nameless degradation and half a wandering bully’s tent. 

The serf suggested with his rugged northern valour we 
should set light to the hall and, with the women and childien 
in our midst, sally out and cut a way to freedom, and I knew 
the path he would choose would have been through the hosiile 
camp. But his lady suggested better. She proposed both hind 
and bondsmen should steal away in the darkness, and, since 
valour here was hopele:s, disperse over the countryside, and 
there, secure in their humbleness, await our future returning. 
We, on the other hand, would follow them through the 
friendly shadows that lay deep and nigh to the house on the 
unguarded side, and then turn us toa monastery some few miles 
away, where, if we could reach it, in Sanctuary and the care of 
one of the few remaining Saxon abbots, we might bide our 
chance, or at least make terms with our conquerors. 

So it was settled, and soon I had al! those kind, shaggy 
villains in the dining-hall standing there uncapped upon 
the rushes in the torchlight, and listening in melancholy 
silence to the plan, and then presently, with the dispatch our 
s'tuation needed, they were slipping in twos and threes out of 
the little rearward portal and slinking off to the thickets. 

Presently our turn came, and as I stood gloomy and stern 
in that voiceless, empty hall that was wont to be so bright 
and noisy, fingering my itching dagger and scowling out of 
the lattice upon the red gleam in the night air hanging over 
the Norman camp-fires, there came the fall of my wite’s fect 
upon the stairway. In either hand she hada babe, swaddled 
close up against the night air, and naught but their bright 
wonder-brimming eyes showing as she hugged them tight 
against her sides. For them, for them alone, the frown gave 
way, and I stooped to that escape. We crept away, and 
Editha’s heart was torn at leaving thus the hall where she had 
been born and reared, and when, presently, in the shadows of 
the crowded oaks, she found all her slaves and bondsmen in a 
knot to wish her farewell, the tears that had been brooding 
long overflowed unrestrainedly. 

Even I, who had dwelt among them but a space on my 
way from the further world of history towards the unknown 
future, could not but be moved by their uncouth love and 
loyalty. There were men there who had stood in arms with 
her father when the cruel Danes had ravished these valleys 
for a score of miles inland, and some who had grown with her 
in the goodly love and faith of thane and servitor as long as 
she herself had lived. ‘These rugged fellows wept like 
ehildren, called me father, //afod, ‘* bread bestower,’’ and 
pressed upon her in silent sorrow, kissing her hands and the 
hem of hcr robe, and taking the little onesfrom her arms, and 
pressing their rude unshaven faces to their rosebud checks 
until I feared that Gurth or Agitha might cry out, or some 
wail from that secret scene of sorrow would catch the ears 
of our watchful foemen. 

So, as gently as might be, I parted the weeping mistress 
and her bondsmen, and set her upon a good horse Sven had 
stolen from the paddock, and, springing into the saddle of my own 
strong charger, gave my broad jewelled belt to the Saxon that 
he might divide it among his comrades, and, taking a long 
tough spear from his faithful hand, turned nor hward with 
Editha upon our dangerous journey. 


We stole along as quietly as might be for scme 
distance in safety, 1iding where the moss was deepest and 
the shadows thick, and then, just when we were at the 
nearest to the Norman camp in the curve we were mak- 
ing towards the monastery beyond, those ill - conditioned 
invaders set up their evening trumpet-call. As the shrill 
notes came down into the dim starlight glnde, strong, 
clear, and martial in the evening quiet, they thrilled that 
gallant old charger I had borrowed from the camp at Hastings 
down to his inmost warlike fibre. He recognised the familiar 
sound— mayhap it was the very trumpet-call which had been 
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fodder and stable to him for years—and, with cars pricked 
forward and feet that beat the dewy turf in unicn to his 
pleasure, he whinnied loud and long! 

Nothing it availed me to smite my hand upon my breast at 
this dvadly betrayal, or lay a warning finger upon his brave, 
unwitting, velvet nossl luckless, accursed horse, the mischicf 
was done! But yet, I will not abuse him, for the grass grows 
er hi trong, sleck limbs, and tight well that night 
unended his erroi Hardly had his neigl 
stillness when the chargers in the camp answered it, and in a 
moment the men-at-arms and squires by the nearest fire were 
all on foot, and in another they had e-pied us and set up a 
shout that woke the ready camp in a moment. 

There was small time to think. I clapped my hand upon 
Editha’s bridle rein and gave my own a shake, and away we 
went across the chequered moonlight glade. Butso close had 
we been that a bow-string or two hummed in the Norman 
tents, and before we were fairly started I heard the rustle of 
the shafts in the leaves over head. It was more than arrows 
ve had to dread, and, turning my head fora moment ere we 
plunged again into dark vistas of the forest road, there, sure 
cnough, was the pursuit streaming out after us, and gallant 
squires and knights tumbling into their saddles and shouting 
and cheering «s they came galloping and glittering down behind 
us—a very pretty show, but a dangerous one. 

By the souls of St. Dunstan and his forty monks! but I 
could have enjoyed that midnight ride had it not been for the 
pale, brave rider at my side, and the little ones that lay fear- 
tully a-nestling on our saddle-bows. Tor hours the swiit, 
keen gallop of our horses swallowed the unseen ground in 
tireless rhythm—all through the night field and coppice and 
hanger swept by us as we passed from glade to glade and 
woodland to woodland—now ‘twas a loncly forester’s hut that 
shone for a moment in ghostly whiteness between the trec- 
stems with the nightshine on its lifeless face, and anon we 
sped through droves of Saxon swine, sleeping upon the road- 
way under their oak-trees, round a muffled swineherd. And 
the great forest stags stayed the fraying of theirantlers against 
the tree-trunks in the dark coppices as we flew by, and the 
startled wolf yelped and snarled upon our path as our fleeting 
shadows o’ertook him; and then, there, ever behind, low, 
remorseless, stern, came the murmuring hoof-beats of our 
pursuers, now rising and now falling upon the light breath 
of the night-wind, but ever, as cur panting steeds strode 
shorter and shorter, coming nearer and nearer, clearcr and 
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clearer. 
Had this sombre race, whereof Death held the stakes, con- 
tinued so as it began, straight on end, I do not think we could 


have got awny. But when we had ridden many an hour, and 
the heavy streaks of white foam were marking Editha’s horse 
with dreadful sugge-tion, and his breath was coming hot ‘and 
husky through his wide red nostrils, for a moment or two the 
sound of the pursuers stopped. Blessed respite! They had 
missed the woodland road— but for all too short a space Wi 
had hardly made good four or five hundred yards of advantage 
when, terribly near to us, sounded the call of one of their 
horscmen, and soon all the others were in his footsteps again. 
This one, he who now led the pursuers by, perhaps, a quarter 
of a mile, gained on us stride by stride, until I could stand the 
thud of his horschoofs on the turf behind no more. ‘ Here!”’ 
I said fiercely to Editha, ** take Gurth,’’ and put him with his 
sister in her arms, then, bidding them ride slowly forward, 
turned my good charger and paced him slowly back towards 
the oncoming knight, with stern anger smouldering in my 
heart. 

There was a smooth, wide, bit of grassy road between us in 
that centre, midnight Saxon forest And nevera gleam of 
light fell upon that ancient thoroughfare; never the faintest, 
thin white finger of a star pierced the black canopy of boughs 
overhead; it was as black as the kennel of Cerberus, and as I 
sat my panting war-li I could not see my own hand 
stretched out before me—yet there, in that grim blackness, | 
met the Norman lance to lance, and sent his spirit whirling 
into the outer space! 

I let him come within two hnndred yards then suddenly 
rose in my stirrups and, shouting Harold’s warcry, since I did 
not deign to fall upon him unawares, ‘‘ Out! Out! England! 
England!” awaited his answer. It came in a moment, strange 
and inhuman in the black stillness, ‘* Rou! Ha Rou! Notre 
Dame!”’? and then—muttering between my tight-set teeth 
that surely that road was the road to hell for one of us—I bent 
my head down almost to my horse’s ears, drove the spurs into 
him, and, gripping my long keen spear, thundered back upon 
my unsecn foeman. With a shock that startled the browsing 
hinds a mile away, we were together. The Norman spear 
broke into splinters athwart my body—but mine, more truly 
held, struck him fair and full—I felt him like a great dead 
weight upon it, I felt his saddle-girths burst and fly, and then, 
as my own strong haft bent like a willow wand and snapped 
close by my hand, that midnight rider and his visionary steed 
went crashing to the ground. Bitterly I laughed as I turned 
my hore northwards once more, and from a black cavern- 
mouth on the hillside an owl echoed my grim merriment with 
ghastly glee. 

Well, the night was all but done, yet were we not out of 
the toils. A little farther on, Editha’s floundering steed gave 
out, and, just as we saw the pale turrets of the monastery 
shining in the open a mile ahead of us, the horse rolled over 
dead upon the grass and bracken. 

“Quick, quick!’’ I said, ‘‘daughter of Hardicanute,’’ 
and the good Saxon girl had passed the little ones to the 
pummel and put her own foot upon my toe and sprung on to 
my saddle crupper sooner than it takes to tell. Ah! and the 
nearer we came to our goal the closer seemed to be the throb 
and beat of the pursuing hoofs behind. And many an anxious 
time did I turn my head to watch the rogues closing with us, 
now ever and anon in sight, and many a word of encourage- 
ment did I whisper to the gallant charger whose tireless courage 
was standing us in such good case. 

Noble beast! right well had he atoned his mistake that 
evening, and in a few minutes more we left the greenwood, 
and now he swept us over the Abbot’s fat meadows, where the 
white morning mist was lying ghostly in wreaths and wisps 
upon the tall wet grass, and then we staggered into the foss 
and spurned the short turf, and so past the chequered cloisters, 
and pulled up finally at a low postern door I had espied as 
we approached the nearest wall of the noble Saxon monastery. 
Surely never was a traveller in sucha hurry to be admitted as I, 
and I bectupon that iron studded door with the knob of my 
which must have been heard in every cell of 











dagger in a way 
that sa°red i ile. 

** My friend,’’ said a reverend head which soon appeared 
nat a little window above, ‘‘is this not unseemly haste at 
such an hour, and my Lord Abbot not vet risen to matins ?”’ 

‘For the love of Heaven, father,”’ I said, ‘‘ come down and 
et us in!” for by this time the Normans were not a bow-shot 
aay, and it still looked as if we might fall into their hands. 

““Why,” said the unwotting monk, ‘‘no doubt the 
hospitality of St. Olaf’s walls was never yet refused to weary 
strangers, but you must go round to the lodge and rouse the 
porter there—truly he sleeps a little heavy, but no doubt he 
will admit you eventually.’’ 
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**Sir Priest,’?’ I shouted in my rage and fea the gool 
old fellow went meandering on, ‘* our need is past all nicety 
of etiquette! Here is Editha of Voewood, the niece of you 
holy Abbot himself, and yonder are they who woul iri 
and take her. Come down, come down, or by the Holy Rood 
our blood will for ever stain your ungencrous lintel !”’ 

By this time the horsemen were breasting the smooth 
green glacis that led up to the monastery wal's— half a dezon 
of them had outlived that wild race—the reins were upon their 
smoking chargers’ necks, their recking spurs red and ruddy 
with their haste, the spatter d« lay and loam of many a wood- 
land rivulet cheque ring their horses to the shoulders, and 
each rider as he came shouting and clapping his hands upon 
the foam-speckled neck of these panting stceds that strained 
with thundering feet to the last hundred yards of green 
sward and the prize beyond. 

Nearer and nearer they came, and my fair, tall Saxon wife 
put down her little ones by the opening of the door and 
covered them with her skirt as she turned her pale, white, 
tearless face to the primrose flush of the morning. And I 
with bitterness and despair in my heart—unsheathed my 
Saxon sword and cast the scabbard fiercely to the ground, and 
stood out before them—my bare and heaving breast a fair 
target for those glistening oncoming Norman lances! 

And then-—-just when that game was all but lost—there 
came the sweet patter of sandalled feet within, bolt by bolt wa 
drawn back; willing hands were stretched out; the mother 
and her babes were dragged from the steps—even my charger 
was swallowed by the friendly shelter, and I myself wa 
pulled back lastly—the postern slammed to, and, as the great 
locks turned again, and the iron bars fell into their stony 
sockets, we heard the Norman chargers’ hoofs ringing on the 
flagstones, and the angry spear-hcads rattling on the outer 
studs of that fricndly oaken doorway. 





Thus was the gentle franklin saved ; but little did T think 
in saving her how leng I was to lose her. I had but stabled 
my noble beast down by the Abbot’s own palfrey, and fed and 
watered him with loving gratitude, and then had gone to 
Editha and my own supper (waited on by many a wondering, 
kindiv one of these corded, russet Brothers), when that strange 
fate of mine overtook me once again. I know not how it was, 
but allon a-sudden the world melted away into a shade wy 
fantasy, my head sank upon the supper-board, and there 
between the goodly Abbot and the fair Saxon lady—I fell into 
a pleasant, dreamless sleep 
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MUSIC. 

The Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden Theatre continue 
to be the chief important musical performances in London ; 
and they will be especially welcome to the large number of 
people who do not quit the metropolis on the close of what is 
called “ the season,” as well as to the many visitors who then 
come here to spend their holiday. The successful opening of 
the concerts on Ang. % (already recorded) has been fol- 
lowed by a succession of attractive performances, among 
which was the first of the classical” nights which 
are given weekly. On these occasions the first part of the 
programme consists of music of a standard and sterling 
character, such as to satisfy the adherents of the solid schools 
of music; the rest of the concert comprising pieces of a 
lighter kind, to mect the tastes of those who prefer the 
vivacious to the serious style. ‘The first classical programme 
included an effective performance of Dvordik’s symphony in D, 
a fine orchestral work that is one of the most important of the 
recent productions of its composer, and has been more than 
once previously commented on by us. Another work of an 
older period and of amorestrictly ec] 
overture to “ Anacreon,” a magnificent orchestral prelude with 
which the concert now referred to opened. ‘The prelude to 
M. Massenet’s “ Herodiade,” and that to Reinecke’s “ Kénig 
Manfred,” were the other orchestral pieces in the classical 
portion of the programme. which also included Mr. E. Howell's 
fine performance of Herr Max Bruch’s violoncello solo entitled 
* Kol Nidrei,” a characteristic piece based on Hebrew melodies. 
Vocal solos were effectively rendered by Mesdames Marie Roze 
and Belle Cole and Mr. W. Mills. Here was in itself a con- 
cert sufficient to satisfy any requirements, both as to quality 
and quantity; and it was supplemented by a miscellaneous 
selection in which vocal and instrumental pieces of a lighter 
description were provided. The new waltz, “ Yours Always,” 
composed by Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, the able conductor of these 
concerts, continues to be favourably received. 
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Mr. William S. Nicoll, of Glasgow, has been appointed 
Professor of English Literature in University College, Dundee. 

The honour of K.C.B., Civil Division, has been conferred 
upon Sir Henry Percy Anderson, K.C.M.G., in recognition of 
his services in connection with the conclusion of the Anglo- 
German Agreement. 

The Queen’s Theatre at Manchester was on Aug. 17 
destroyed by fire. The stage portion was saved by the lowering 
of an asbestos curtain. .About the same time large mills at 
Miles Platting were burned down, the damage done being 
estimated at £120,000. 

At a general meeting of the shareholders of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company, in Manchester, the chairman, Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, statetl that the canal has steadily pro- 
gressed. He fully expects that the contractor will complete 
his work within the prescribed time. 

Captain Smith, of the Firth of Clyde, reports having 
visited Pitcairn Island on April 27. He found that the 
population numbered 126, which was an increase of nine since 
last year. They had celebrated on Jan. 23 the hundredth 
anniversary of the landing on that island of the mutineers of 
the Bounty. 
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OBSOLETE PUNISHMENTS. 
The English criminal code has not always been the lenient 
thing it now is. Indeed—and it will, no doubt, surprise many 
od folk to learn it—up to the beginning of this century it 
was, asa great judge put it, “savage almost beyond belief. 
A man was sentenced to death or to transportation for life 
an offence for which he would now be let off with a month's hard 
‘ 


labour—for such an offence as stealing for 


f 
y shillings belongi: 
to his master, stealing from a shop-door, stealing apples from 
an orchard, or the like. In Halifax, in the sixteenth century, 
when Harrison wrote his “ Description of England,” there was 
a law, peculiar to the place, under which a man was execnted 
by a kind of guillotine for a theft of thirteenpence halfpenny 
or upwards. Itisthesame Harrison who tells us that Henry VIII. 
hanged 72,000 “rogues and vagabonds” during his thirty- 
eight years’ reign, and that in his own time (1577) the number 
of these unfortunates suspended per coll. averaged annually 
from three hundred to four hundred. Coin sweaters were 
boiled in lead or hot water, or, if women, were burnt ; pirates 
were hanged at low-water mark on the shore; and a brutal 
murderer was first of all half hanged, then had his bowels 
taken out before his eyes, and was afterwards drawn and 
quartered, 

Besides the severe criminal code, half the atrocities of 
which have been designedly passed over, there were a number 

| ess humiliating character, for 
petty offences—such, for instance, as night-walking, for which 
frightful lapsus a chaplain was once sent to the Tun, a round 
prison on Cornhill; for selling goods after curfew had 
rung, for being a “common scold,’ and for scandal-mongering 
and lying—for which, the“ Liber Albus” tells us,a man was once 
adjudged imprisonment for a year, and a day of the pillory 
once a quarter, for three hours, with a whetstone tied round 
his neck. ‘The curious instruments devised for quenching the 
ardour of hot-tempered shrews were numerous. One was the 
brank—a sugarloaf-shaped cap, made of iron hooping, with a 
cross at the top, and a fiat piece, also of iron, projecting 
inwards for laying upon the offender's tongue, so that it 
should not wag, and that her head should not move. The 
brank was padlocked behind, and the woman led throngh the 
streets by an officer of the town, probably a beadle, until she 
began to show “all external signs imaginable of humiliation 
and amendment.” Equally efficacions was the whirligig, a large 
circular cage turning upona pivot. It was (says Captain Grose) 
put on the heads of trifling offenders of all kinds, and not 
bawling women alone, and was set awhirling with great 
rapidity, “so that the delinquent soon became extremely sick,” 
and was very glad to be released and taken home. The most 
noteworthy, however, of all the instruments designed for the 
correction of Eve's offending daughters was the cucking or 
ducking stool, known also as the taumbrel and the trebuchet 
A post, across which was a transverse beam tarning on a 
swivel, and with a chair at one end, was set up on the ed 
of a pond. Into the chair the woman was chained 
towards the water (a muddy or stinking pond was ust 
chosen for this purpose when available),and ducked half a 
dozen times ; or, if the water inflamed her instead of acting as 
a damper, she was let down rapidly times innumerable, until 
she was exhausted and wellnigh drowned. From the fre- 
quency with which we find it mentioned in old local and 
county histories, in churehwardens’ and = chamberlains’ 
accounts, and by the poets (Gay, for one, has a description of 
the process in his third pastoral, “The Shepherd's Week "), 
we shall probably not be wrong in concluding that at 
one time this institution was kept up all over the 
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country. In Liverpool, according to the Gent/eman’s 
Vaqazine for 1803, it was not formally abolished until 
1776; but it was falling into desuetude more than thirty 
years before, when such an exhibition at Kingston- 
on-Thames was so novel that it could draw nearly 3000 spec- 
tators to the scene. There is a good deal of humour in another 
of these queer obsolete punishments—the drunkard’s cloak, 
with the invention of which the magistrates of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, during Cromwell's Protectorate, are credited. It con- 
sisted of a large cask with the bottom taken out, and with a 
hole in the top and one on each side for the toper'’s head and 
arms; and, equipped in this greatcoat, he was led through 
the streets until the looked-for signs of contrition appeared 
and he promised to give up drinking sack. 


Torture on a grand scale went out with Felton, the assassin 
of Buckingham, but torture on a small scale continued to be 
practised on military offenders down to the eighteenth century. 
The form most frequently resorted to was that known as the 
wooden horse, to ride which was the punishment accorded 
for petty thefts, insubordination, and so on. ‘lhe wooden 
horse was made of planks nailed together so as to form na 
sharp ridge or angle about eight or nine feet long. This ridge 
represented the back of the horse, and was supported by four 
posts or legs about five feet high, placed on a stand made movable 
by truckles. To complete the resemblance with the noblest 
animal in creation, a head and tail were added. When a 
soldier was sentenced, either by court-martial or by his 
commanding officer, to ride the horse, he was placed on the 
brute’s back, with his hands tied behind him ; and frequently 
enough, in order to increase the pain, muskets were fastened 
to his legs to weigh them down, or, as was jocularly said, to 
prevent the fiery untamed barebacked steed from kicking } 
off. The gantelope, or gauntlet, was another military and 
naval punishment for theft. A man had to run the gauntlet 
of a long file of his fellow-soldiers, each provided with a 
switch; and to prevent the sinner going too rapidly, and 
to see that no man impelled by motives of friendliness or 
kindliness failed to strike hard, a sergeant walked back- 
wards; facing the said sinner, with a halberd pointed at 
the latter’s breast. After a lengthy experiment this was 
found to be inconvenient and degrading ; so recourse was 
had to another method—a variety of the same species of 
torture. The offender was tied to four halberds, three ina 
triangle and a fourth across. The regiment or company then 
filed off ; the cat-o’-nine-tails was placed in the hands of the 
first man, who gave the culprit a lash, and passed on, handing 
the cat to the second, who also gave a lash, and so the game 
went merrily on until the offence had been expiated. The 
picket, the last punishment of which I propose to speak, was 
cted on cavalry and artillery men, and was a 
singularly brutal bit of torture. A long post, near which stood 
astoo], was driven intothe ground. The delinquent was ordered 
to mount the stool ; his right hand was fastened toa hook in the 
post, by a noose, drawh up as high as it could be stretched, round 
his wrist ; a stump, the height of the stool, with its end cut 
to a round and blunt point, was also driven into the garth 
8 taken away and the 
sufferer had nothing to rest his bare feet upon but the stamp, 
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which though it did not usually break the skin,” says 
Captcin Grose, “put him in great torture, his only means 
of relief being by resting his weight on his wrist, 
the pain of which soon became intolerable One can 
very well believe him, especially when he makes the 
addition that a man was not unfreqnently left to stand in this 
position for half an hour--although the orthodox period of 
endurance was fifteen minutes, M. R. D. 
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ANGLING ON THE MIRAMICHI: GAFFING A SALMON FROM THE SHORE. 


New Brunswick 
the rivers 
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Killing salmon in the streaius of Quebee and 
is quite a different sport from the sine pursuit in 
of Great Britain. ‘The angler may travel over the 
without finding any more magnificent reaches of water, amid 
rugged hillsand wild virgin forests, than along the tributaries of 
the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, the Cascanedia, the Metapedia, 
the Miramichi, and the Restigouche. So many well-known 
Englishmen have fished of late years in those waters that 
they must soon be recognised as a natural territory of the 
sritish sportsman. From New York, Montreal, or 
Qnebec this region is quickly reached by the Intercolonial 
Railway, which leaves the St. Lawrence at St. Luce, 190 miles 
from Quebec, turning a little to the south of east towards the 
Bay of Chaleurs. Leaving the train at the Metapedia station, 
100 miles from St. Luce, one finds the handsome house of 
the Metapedia Fishing Club on the Metapedia River, which 
stretches away to the north-west. ‘The Duke of Connaught 
cast a fly in the Metapedia, in Sir George Stephen's water, 
on the occasion of his recent visit to the Canadian 
Dominion, but, owing to the floods in the rivers, and his lack 
of time to wait on the moods of the fish, was unsuccessful. 
From Metapedia Pool the voyager up the Restigouche, which 
empties into the Pool, and is perhaps the best known of all 
these streams, finds nature display her charms on either hand. 
lhe trend of the stream, up current, is to the south-west, and 
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then nearly westward. Its privileges are always taken, and 
are difficult to secure, bringing in to their owners not less than 
£5000 a year. When we consider how many such streams 
there are, leased mostly to Americans, it is easy to compute 
that Canada’s salmon rivers are worth a large annual revenue. 

The scene on the Miramichi,a branch of the St. John’s 
River, which empties into the Bay of Chaleurs, shows in the 
background the hills densely wooded with spruce and cedar, 
the prevailing kinds of forest trees. Standing just in front 
of his Gaspé boat, the Indian guide extends his steel towards 
the salmon, whose drowning struggles agitate the water in the 
right foreground. Neither roc nor line will stand much 
greater pressure, and, with his feet firmly braced on the rocks 
of the river's shelving bank, the fisherman waits the co-opera- 
tion of his assistant with the gaff. The struggle is soon over, 
and the prize is landed. 

There is but little casting from shore done on these rivers. 
They are too deep and wide as a rule, and the sportsman finds 
it much easier, with two Indian boatmen, to pursue his prey 
in a birch-bark canoe. In the evening, after the day's sport, 
the Indians are very useful as cooks and servants in such 
birch-bark camps as shown in the Illustration. Here, with 
plenty of fresh bread and butter and eggs, brought up from 
Metapedia in canoes, the hungry fisherman feasts on salmon 
boiled—an excellent method of preparing the fish—salmon fried, 
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baked, grilled, and indeed done in every conceivable fashion. 
But the salmon diet soon palls on the taste. 

Seven or eight hours a day on the water seem to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic angler. An early start at half past 
seven in the morning gives one time to return to camp by 
half past twelve, when the sun is making himself felt along 
the shimmering surface of the stream. A broken rod may 
delay the return somewhat, as shown in the Illustration, also 
taken on the Miramichi. After a siesta of three or four hours, 
preceded of course by a plentiful repast of salmon, once more 
the sportsman tempts the brawling ripples and the long pools, 
already shaded by the sombre hills. 


Her Majesty's ship Andromache, a new protected cruiser, 
was on Aug. 14 launched at Chatham Dockyard, Lady Graham, 
wife of Admiral Sir W. Graham, naming the vessel. 

The Rev. A. W. Wetherall, for twenty years Rural Dean of 
Helmsley, Yorkshire, has resigned his office, and the Rev. 
Canon Hudson has been appointed to succeed him. 

The strike on the South Wales railways is at an end, terms 
of settlement having been arranged between Mr. Harford, the 
men’s representative, and Mr. Inskip, chairman of the joint 
committee of directors. By these the demands of the men are 
practically conceded. 








AMERICA. 
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“THE EGOTIST.”—FROM THE PICTURE BY F. DVORAK. 
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e hom and simplicity of manners in the familiar 

muree between these households of reduced Irish gentry, 

if been accustomed to comparatively small incomes and 

expenses, will at once be observed, for Anthony and Barbara 

Nugent have made no change in their habits of living. Next 

comes Arthur Nugent, returned from an African expedition, 

very much in love with Lady Kitty, who considers herself 

real to him, and both these good young persons, aided by 

ble Aunt Barbara, conspire to persuade the te lious old 
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, within 


Liness 


» consent to their speedy marriage. Instead of settling 
n without further delay and providing for their establish- 
Anthony now begins to entertain suspicions that he will 
the money received under his deceased brother's will. 

irns from the Melbourne lawyers that his brother's 
rhter is still living, and presently detects the identity of 
Mrs. Lytton with that dangerous person. But, keeping his 
own counsel, in a sullen, stealthy mood which becomes a kind 
of insanity, he makes repeated journeys to Dublin, withdraws 
thousands of pounds from the bank, and hides away the 
reasure—bags of gold and a box full of notes—in a 
ehamber at the of his ruinous cld tower. Mrs. Lytton, 
having access to the tower for the use of the telescope, finds 
out this practice of her eccentric host, but makes no improper 
use of her knowledge. She becomes an object of passionate 
regard in the mind of Trenchard, a fine brave fellow, true and 
chivalrous in disposition, but unhappily addicted to opium, 
which he confesses, exciting her pity, and she resolves to help 
him in his straggie against that baneful vice. 

Here are the principal characters, in a situation of con- 
siderable interest, which is by no means overstrained. It is 
relieved by various minor incidents, such as the local agrarian 
agitation, the boycotting of Lady Frayne’s estate, obliging the 
gentlemen and the younger ladies to make hay and do other 
field labour, and the shooting at Trenchard, whose life is saved 
by Mrs. Lytton’s act of courage. Finally, when she and Mr. 
Trenchard are married, with the best hope that he is quite cured 
of his terribly bad habit, poor old Anthony Nugent comes toa 
sad ond. He is buried under the ruins of his tower, which 
has been partly demolished by a thunderstorm. Nobody 
knows what has become of his money, till Mrs. Lytton, 
de claring herself to be his niece, reveals the secret hoard. It 
is an ample fortune for the young couple, Arthur and Kitty, 
who persuade their clever cousin to accept a handsome share. 
I'he surviving Nugents of Carriconna are going to live a 
happy life, with their friends near at hand, and the reader 
will be mach pleased. 
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The Lloyds of Ballymore. By Edith Rochfort. Two vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This also is an Irish 
amusing as “ The Nugents of Carriconna,” and saddened, at 
an early stage, by the cruel murder of the head of the family, 
a kindly sqaire who has, after embarrassing his estate by too 
easy and unthrifty management, found it necessary to evict 
a desperately bad tenant. His widow, a languid, helpless 
gentlewoman, with her two daughters, Milly and Ella, and 
her son Tom, are left to live on £200 a year, retiring to 
lodgings in the suburbs of Dublin. Before this disastrous 
change in their fortunes, we have some cheerful scenes of the 
hospitable country life of Irish gentry, visits of neighbours 
dnd friends, riding and driving, lunching and dining, a grand 
ball at Sir James Kennedy's, a meet of the foxhounds—buat 
the day's sport interrupted by mob violence—and the acquaint- 
an se of several pleasant people. Among the Rev. 
Mr. Frenq), the wealthy and liberal Rector of Ballymore, 
and his pretty daughter Constance, enthusiast for church 
decoration and music, frankly attached to Tom Lloyd. ‘There 

the Hon. Hugh Ward, heir to a pecrage hind a fine 
estate, a good fellow, endowed with but small intellectual 
gifts, who would gladly take Milly Lloyd for his wife. But 
she, the high-minded heroine of the story, has bestowed 
her affections on Cecil Jervais, a hard-working Dublin 
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their friends, 
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Way of Transgressors. By E. Rentoul Esler. Three 
vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A salutary moral lesson is 
suggested by this title; and if we might believe. with the 
injured heroine, Malvina (usually called Viney or Nina) 
Grace, that a traitor’s doom is worldly disgrace and ruin, our 
sense of probability, as well as of just retribution, would be 
satisfied with the fate of Bertram Lyall. Heisan unprincipled 
young gentleman of good family, the favourite of a rich aunt, 
Lady Mildred, but addicted to flirting, a plausible and polite 
deceiver, who has made love to Viney, the well-educated 
daughter of the village grocer, and has basely jilted her to 
marry her schoolfellow, Miss Nellie Austin, an heiress with 
influential connections. Gaining lucrative practice as a lawyer 
in London, with a fashionable and expensive style of living, 
and with a seatin Parliament, he proceeds to further wicked 
courses ; treats his dear little wife coldly, appropriates and 
wastes her fortune, seduces an innocent and orphan girl, 
Estelle Gilbert, of half-French parentage, by the artifice of a 
bigamous mock-marriage, and plunges into financial specula- 
tions, covering his losses by criminal frauds. Weare not quite 
convinced, from ordinary experience and observation, that 
these obvious methods of temporal self-destruction lie in the 
usual “ way of transgressors,” when the beginning of evil in 
their lives has been such an act of cold-blooded selfishness as 
Bertie's trifling with the affections of Viney Grace. He would 
be more likely—-be it said with no disparagement of Providence, 
whose ways are other than those of social ambition—to 
have maintained his outward prosperity by the exercise 
of a prudent cunning, like Mr, Dossett, the wealthy trades- 
man at Fordmouth, an equally bad scoundrel, who ruins Mr. 
Grace with the shares of a bankrupt company, and rises to be 
Mayor. dt is certain that many cautious rogues do manage to 
thrive in their pecuniary transactions; and men who have 
been false of heart towards the women they made love them, 
preferring money to love and truth, do sometimes keep up a 
show of domestic respectability favourable to their worldly 
advancement. The representation of Bertram Lyall’s infatu- 
ated career is therefore not manifestly accordant with the 
natural development of consequences from that species of 
misconduct. But the story has another moral, in the virtuous 
efforts of the Grace family, the honest father, the industrious 
mother, and the two intelligent and active girls, Viney and 
Chrissie, to gain an independent livelihood in London, after 
losing their home and the shop at Highfields. The elder sister, 
having had good boarding-school advantages, becomes a 
governess, while the younger, with some taste and talent for 
artistic decoration, is engaged as show-woman in a grand 
upholstery or cabinet-making warehouse ; Mr. Grace also finds 
employment, and his wife,a good housekeeper, takes in lodgers, 
one of whom is Mr. Thornton, the zealous and sensible parish 
curate. These worthy people, in spite of past misfortunes, 
are evidently much happier than the despicable “ transgressor,” 
Bertram Lyall, and those about him, amid the splendid opulence 
of the West End ; but when his crimes are detected and he rides 
away in thedark midnight, with thoughts of suicide, to meet a 
shocking death as he crosses the railway in front of an express 
train, we cannot doubt that moral integrity and fidelity have 
better promise, even for this life, than any line of vicious 
behaviour. The story is wholesome in tone, genial and 
sympathetic, with a shrewd perception of individual humours 
and caprices, among which those of Sam Close, a cousin of 
Mrs. Grace returned from California with plenty of gold, but 
pretending to be a poor man, are not the least amusing. The 
honest country attorney, Mr. Linskill, is another amusing and 
agreeable figure. Whether Viney and Chrissie, or either of 
them, finally marry, and who may be the future husband 
of either, let the reader of this novel find out at the end of 
the third volume. 
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Ko Meri, or, a Cycle sf Cathay: A Story of New Zealand 
Life. By Jessie Weston. (Eden Remington and Co.)—The 
lomestic and social life of English colonists in New Zealand, 
as well as in Australia, affords interesting themes for novel- 
writing at the hands of skilful lady-authors who have lived 
in those c and this one-volume story, the of 
which is laid mainly at the fair city of Auckland, is an accept- 
able example of kind. We only regret that its title has 
been encumbered with a couple of Maori words, and a phrase 
equally obscure cited from Tennyson's “Locksley Hall,” 
which can.give no idea of the subject to the majority of 
readers. A feminine character of some originality, that of 
Mary Balmain, called a “half-caste,’ being the child of a 
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days in his library, stored with all the best works of | 
and philosophical literature, and Mr. M‘Cleod, the amateur 
horticulturist, in the cultivation of his costly garden, ‘The 
scenery of that beautiful district, the volcanic hills, the nativ 

trees, ferns, and flowers, the harbour, the mountains, the islands 
of the Bay, and the features of the western seacoast across the 
narrow isthmus, are very well depicted. Church affairs, including 
the floral decé od interiors by the tasteful hands 
of zealous ladies at and Easter, occupy a share of 
attention. There is h clergyman of independent 
views, Mr. Everard, who has declined preferment on 
of his from and articles, but is preaching 
and labouring, nevertheless, in the service of Christ. He finds 
a congenial helpmeet in Miss Lenore Dayton, a high-souled, 
thoughtful young woman of cultured intelligence ; but the 
superb half-caste maiden, dreamy, passionate, and fiercely 
proud of her Maori maternal ancestry, declines to be a 
Christian on any terms. When Mary, with this gipsy-like 
taint of wildness in her blood, accepts the love of the frank 
young English gentleman, and is taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan to England, with the purpose of marrying him on his 
return from India, there are many fears and warnings of a 
mystic change in her disposition. She grows impatient of the 
artificial civilisation in which her reared ; 
she grieves, like many of the patriotic Maoris, at the decline 
of their once noble race, and the contemptuous tone in which 
they are spoken of provokes her fury. In London, received by 
some of her intended husband's family, taken to the opera and 
treated with other amusements of the fashionable worl}, she 
pines for her native land and for her mother’s people. ‘The 
terrible news that Captain Deering, the man whom she loved, 
has died in India, thus leaving her free, in spite of her great 
debt of gratitude to the Morgans, she gives way to an innate 
impulse, escapes from her kind English friends, returns alone 
to New Zealand, and joins her mother, Tapera, formerly the 
wife of General Balmain, now living with her savage tribe 
at Waitoa. There is no hope of recovering this strayed 
* half-caste”’ offspring of two incongruous races of mankind ; 
Lenore Dayton goes to plead with her in vain. Good Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan, after many years of leving care, have to mourn 
the loss of their darling ; and the destiny of “Ko Meri” is 


fulfilled. 
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OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY. 

The annual report of Consul-General Oppenheimer, Frankfort, 
shows that the trade between Great Britain and Germany 
during the year 1889 has been rather satisfactory. Both in 
exports to and imports from Great Britain there was an 
increase in all articles of importance. German ironworks, 
overwhelmed as they were with orders, not having been, it 
appears, in a position to satisfy all demands, pig iron and iron 
wares were ordered from English foundries, and considerable 
quantities were imported. German agriculture, protected as 
it is through the tariff, is from year to year better enabled to 
employ English manures. The Consul-General adds: “It is well 
known that the statistics of goods exported toGreat Britain from 
the German Customs Union include a great many shipments 
made to Transatlantic countries through British ports, which 
appear as British exports or importson the table of statistics of 
the respective countries. A comparison of the table of exports 
from Germany to Great Britain shows that, in spite of the 
Merchandise Marks Act and other measures, exports from 
Germany to Great Britain have by no means decreased. It 
appears that quite a number of articles were shipped in larger 
quantities to and by way of Great Britain than in former 
years. The experience of the past year has demonstrated that 
the Merchandise Marks Act which has been extended to 
almost all the British Colonies by this time, far from damaging 
German export industry, has called the attention of foreign 
buyers to its capability, which prior to the coming in force of 
the Act had not been sufficiently appreciated. It appears 
that goods bearing the inscription ‘made in Germany’ 
are frequently demanded, and direct relations of German 
merchants with foreign purchasers have been increased.” 


1887, 


Dr. B. W. Richardson has been elected President of the 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, in succession to the 
late Sir Edwin Chadwick. 

Mr. J. H. Thorn has presented Southampton with a hand- 
somely framed portrait in oils of Charles Dibdin, the sailors’ 
poet, who was born at the port in 1745. The portrait, which 
was presented on behalf of the poet’s granddaughter, Mrs 
Cecilia Ashe, was painted from life in 1800, by Kearsley, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

During July the officers of the TFishmongers’ Company 
seized at Billingsgate 934 tons of fish as unfit for human 
food. Of this quantity 64} tons were wet fish and 29 tons 
were shellfish; 50 tons arrived by land and 43 tons by 
water. During the month the weight of fish delivered at 
Billingsgate was 13,393 tons, of which 8800 tons came by land 
and 4593 tons by water. The fish seized was at the rate of 
yne ton in every 142 tons delivered. 

The following gentlemen cadets of the senior division 
passed, with honours, the qualifying examination at the Royal 
Military College. in July 1890, for commissions in the Cavalry 
and Infantry: A.J. V. Durell, TH. R. Blore, ‘T. L. Ormiston, 
W. EH. Norman, F.C. Ommanney, W. H. Anderson, H. J. Riddell, 
C.C. M. Maynard, A. E. Sealy, H. G. Young, F. R. Hicks, W. W. F. 
Musgrave, 8S. H. £. Nicholas, K. L. Mullens, C. E. Ayerst, N.R 
Wilkinson, F. b. Morley, C. Devonshire, A. H.S. Hart. M. Greer, 
G. B. Sandford, K. E. Nangle, J. B. G. Tullock, F. W. Moffitt, 
C. Mansel-Jones, A. W. M. Brodie, N. B. Dunscombe, H. G. 
M:L. Amos, A. C. Gabbett, W. A. Eaton. C. M. Dixon, H. W. 
Berthon, J. R. F. Elsmie, A. F. Gordon, F. E. Coningham, L. 'T, 
Stockwell, A. Menzies, J. G. H. Iamilton, and H. A. L. Tagart. 
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i. Teeing the Ball, 2. Preparing to Drive 


GOLF 


Somebody has said that half the British nation plays golf ; and 
the English, as well as the Scotch, have now certainly learnt to 
appreciate the charms of this game. Golf clubs exist in many 
of the larger stations of India, and the practice flourishes 
vigorously, in spite of many other attractions. Monthly and 
annual matches and tournaments are regularly played off. It 
is a game well suited to India, as very fine courses are usually 
available at most stations ; and since very violent exertion, as 
in cricket and football, is not required, it can be played 
throughout the year—in the hot weather as well as in the cold. 

At Secunderabad, the largest military station in India, a 
golf club exists, all of whose members are keen votaries of 
the gime. In connection with this club, Colonel McInroy, a 





the Ball. 3. Driving the Ball. 4. After the Drive. 





5. Putting the Ball, 6. A Dispute in the Score, 


IN INDIA: PLAYING AT SECUNDERABAD, MADRAS. 


well-known Indian golfer, on his recent retirement from the 
Madras Staff Corps, founded a gold medal, which is to he 
played for, monthly, by the Secunderabad golfers. The 
member who scores most wins at the close of the year keeps 
the medal. Our Illustrations of some incidents connected 
with the game as.played in India are supplied by Surgeon 
A. G. E. Newland, who is at Secunderabad with the 
10th Madras Fusiliers. 

The remarkable success recently achieved by Miss Pierey, 
in the medical examinations of the University of London, has 
been followed up by the ladies with no less distinction in the 
general list of honours. Miss Diana Jane Thomas stands at 


the head of the first class in English, Miss Margaretha Stoer 
occupies the same place in French, and Miss Jane Holt is 


Jacile prinecpa in Experimental Physics. The names of 


women will be found also in the second and third classes in 
these and in other subjects. 

The Isle of Wight County Council recently discussed the 
question of the appointment of Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
who is Governor of the island, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
newly formed County of the Isle of Wight. and it was resolved 
that a memorial be sent to her Majesty the Quecn praying 
that all powers, duties, and privileges usually enjoyed hy the 
Lord Lieutenant may be vested in and exercised by the 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, 
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mnmon 
e, practic 
have been written; but 
who would be learned as well as expert 
in play, is a nt volume of the “Badminton Library,” 
containing treatises by Mr. Andrew Lang, on the history of 
golf, Lord Wellwood, Mr. H. G. Hutchinson, the editor, Sir 
Walter Simpson, Mr. H. 8. C. Everard, and the Right Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, with practical instruction and advice, besides local 
and personal anecdotes, illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in his cursory historical notices, tells 
us of a Dutch game called “Kolf,’ and a Flemish 
game, “Chol in which balls were knocked about with 
clubs, but these were not the same thing. Golf is 
essentially the art of putting a ball into a series of holes with 
the fewest strokes. It was used in Scotland in the sixteenth 
century, and was imported into England with the Stuarts. 
James VI. of that country—James I. of this—appointed Royal 
club-makers and ball-makers; and golf on Blackheath may 
have begun in his reign. His grandson, James Duke of York, 
patronised this game, which rivalled the “ pell-mell,” or “ jeu 
de maille,” favoured by Charles II. A few Scotsmen, visiting 
London, could play at golf on Wimbledon, Ascot Heath, or 
Moulsey Hurst Common ; but the grand displays of this pastime, 
in the last century, were at Leith and Musselburgh, near Edin- 
burgh, and on St. Andrews Links, where a club was established 
in 1754, and which are still the headquarters of the “ Royal 
Ancient,” allied with the “ East Neuk o’ Fife.” At Elie, at 
Montrose, at North Berwick, at Perth. and on the west coast 
of Scotland, on the Mull of Kintyre, and at Prestwick, in Ayr- 
shire, the game is played with renowned skill. In England, 
the Hoylake ground, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, is 
highly celebrated ; Westward Ho, on the North Devon coast ; 
Minchinhampton, in Gloucestershire ; Bembridge, in the Isle 
of Wight; Sandwich and Felixstowe, near Ipswich, afford 
good play ; as well as the metropolitan grounds, Blackheath 
and Wimbledon. Mr. Horace Hutchinson and Mr. John Ball, 
both Englishmen, have done much to extend and improve the 
game on this side of the Tweed. 
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MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of Mr. George Herbert, who is acting as private 
secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster-General, and is the only 
surviving «on of the late General the Right Hon. Sir Percy 
and Lady Mary Herbert. to the Hon. Violet Lane-Fox, younger 
danghter of the late Lord Conyers, took place on Aug. 21 
at St. George's, Hanover-square, the Dean of Hereford 
officiating. 

The marriage of Captain J. C. Arthington Walker, 19th 
Hussars, with Miss Lucy Isabel Hogg, youngest daughter of 
Sir Stuart Hogg, and niece of the late Lord Magheramorne, 
took place at St. Stephen's Church, South Kensington, on 
Aug. 20. 

The marriage of Me. Leonard Sartoris, second son of Mr. 
Alfred Sartoris, J.P. of Berks and Gloncestershire, of Abbots 
Wood, Stow-in-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, and grandson of 
the late sixth Baron Barrington, with Miss Gertrude Liddell, 
second daughter of the late Sir Adolphus J. O. Liddell, took 
place at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on Aug. 16. The bride's 
brother, Mr. A. G. C. Liddell, gave her away; and Mr. Frank 
Sartoris, a brother of the bridegroom, acted as best man. The 
five bridesmaids were Lady Edith Villiers, Miss Gordon, Miss 
Jean Gordon, Lady Emily Lytton, aud the Hon, Violet Mills. 
Among those present were Princess Christian and Princess 
Victoria and Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
presents included a handsome moonstone and diamond brooch 
from the Princess of Wales, and a gold curb bracelet from 
Princess Christian. 


An altar tomb to the memory of the late Prince Imperial 
of France, erected by Monsignor Goddard, was unveiled on 
Aug. 15 in the Roman Catholic Church at Chislehurst. It 
consists of a recumbent life-size figure of the Prince, attired 
in the uniform of the British Artillery, as worn by him in the 
Zulu campaign. 

The members and friends of the Royal Archwxological Insti- 
tute, now meeting at Gloucester, went by steamer, on Aug. 13. 
to Deerhurst and Tewkesbury. At Deerhurst they inspected 
the ancient Saxon church and remains of the priory, and at 
Tewkesbury the battle-field and the abbey. On the Ith the 
members held their annual business meeting, at which it was 
decided that the next congress should be in Edinburgh. They 
afterwards heard a paper from the Dean of Gloucester on the 
antiquities and associations of the city. Subsequently the 
members visited and minutely inspected the cathedral. On 
the 16th, Mr. Cecil T. Davis read a paper on the “ Monumental 
Brasses of Gloucestershire.” After luncheon the members went 
to Woodchester to inspect the Roman Villa, whence they pro- 

ceeded to Prinknash Park, the finest of the ancient residences 
of the old Abbots of Gloucester. 
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Sydenham becomes a veritable Fairy 
iss building, endeared to the 
gaily illuminated within, and when 
s, now in the prime of their Summer glory, 
imumerable fairy-lamps. Aladdin's lamp could 
accomplished a more radiant transformation. The 
velvety lawns are ever delightful to stroll over, the tastefully 
disposed flower-beds a constant source of pleasure; but when 
the ten thousand extra glowworms begin to emit their varie- 
gated colours, and the evening air is musical with the strains 
of an inviting valse from the Rosery, the irre- 
sistibly enchanting. It is the children’s night; the Crystal 
Palace management being duly mindful that the holidays 
have begun for young and old alike. ‘There are, consequently, 
a notable number of lads in Eton collars with their “ 
and their cousins and their aunts,” and materfamilias or pater- 
familias to “ pay the piper,” strolling round the Rosery to the 
stimulating melody of Rhoeder'’s “ Mia Bella” valse. Soothed 
by the swing of the valse music, and, mayhap, tranquillised by 
the blue smoke of a fragrant cigar, the visitor sauntering 
down the grassy slope of the Rosery finds fresh gratification for 
the eye inthe radiant illumination of the Tower Bridge travers- 
ing the large fountain-basins, in regarding the dextrous cyclists 
diligently training on the Palace cycle track, and in viewing the 
richly green background of trees behind the giant “ Switchback ” 
Railway. Another band now bursts forth into harmony, and 
draws you to a fresh orchestra, begemmed with ruby and 
emerald lights. There the Crystal Palace Company's own 
military band, conducted by Mr. Charles Godfrey jun., ravishes 
the ear with Waldteufel’s exquisite valse “ Dans tes yeux.” 
These allurements do but lead up to a wondrously 
seductive and diverting Children’s Firework Display, one of 
the grand pyrotechnic triumphs of those famous firework 
manufacturers Messrs. C. T. Brock and Co. In the first place, 
after the opening salute by signal maroons, the wide-spreading 
grounds, with the lower fountain basins and water temples, 
are lit up by powerful tinted lights and coloured fires—in 
itself a scene of remarkable beauty calculated to interest 
the little ones, whose applause is heartiest, however, when a 
swarm of glittering butterflies fall froma number of mammoth 
rockets, when Brock's patent Firework Blondin goes through 
his funny evolutions, when a milky way of gold and jewels 
fills the night air, and then suddenly a snake is seen pursuing 
a butterfly, when a flight of whistling rockets is the next 
surprise, and when the droll summer pantomime of “ Jack 
and the Beanstalk” is vividly represented by a culminating 
device of the ingenious Brock. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the delight of the hundreds of juvenile spectators knew 
no bounds while this dazzling, novel, and grotesque firework 
display took place. 

The Manager of the Crystal Palace had yet another 
spectacle in store on that memorable Thursday night. This 
was the enticing open-air ballet of “ The Witches’ Haunt,” the 
joint work of Mr. Oscar Barrett, the clever musical director, 
and of Madame Katti Lanner, the experienced teacher of the 
art of Terpsichore. Seated in this captivating open-air play- 
house, breathing the balmy air of an August evening, one was 
pleased to find that this pretty ballet of “The Witches’ 
Haunt” had been quite poetically treated. M. Wilhelm’s 
fanciful costumes were handsomely realised, the multi- 
coloured garbs of the gipsies being most picturesque. Nothing 
could exceed the fairy-like lightness of the miniature cory- 
phées, who shone particularly in the “ Dance of Fascination” 
by the Wild-Flower Pixies ; and nothing could have been more 
graceful than the chaste and modest pas seuls of Miss A. 
Macrow as the bewitching young heroine, Dora. Indeed, from 
first to last, most beauteous is this fine spectacular ballet of 
“The Witches’ Haunt,” the legend of which is contained in the 
following verses :— 

In this wood there grows a tree. 
If you chop it you shall see 
Witches in fair forms revealed, 
But beware, ani do not yield! 


have 


scene is 


sisters 


He who at the midnight hour 
Shall resist the witches’ power, 
To his true love we'll restore, 
And make happy evermore, 


Under the title of a “ National Co-operative Festival,” an 
exhibition was opened at the Crystal Palace on Aug. 16, and 
was patronised by over 34,000 persons. During the day a 
meeting was held, at which encouraging statistics were given 
of the progress made by the co-operative movement. and a 
resolution was passed inviting “its trade-unionist friends” to 
welcome every honest approach and offer made by capital in 
the interests of industrious peace. 

In promotion of the work of technical education under the 
Act of 1889, the Town Council of Oxford have proposed, and 
the Science and Art Department have sanctioned, instruction 
in the following subjects as suited to the requirements of the 
district : (1) Wood carving, with lessons in design ; (2) Draw- 
ing to scale as applied to practical work ; (3) Manual training 
in the use of tools for working in wood and iron. Similarly, 
instruction at Rochdale has been sanctioned in cotton-spinning 
and cotton-weaving, cloth-weaving, and plumber's work. 

The schooner Vecta, of Harwich, was seen to be flying 
signals of distress off Southwold, Suffolk, on the morning of 
Aug. 15. The lifeboat Quiver No. 2, belonging to the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution, and stationed at Southwold, 
which was launched with great difficulty owing to the heavy 
sea, proceeded to the vessel, and found that she had lost her 
steering gear and was leaking. The crew, who were quite 
exhausted, gave up charge of the ship to the life-boatmen, 
who, with the assistance of a steam tug, took her into Yar- 
mouth Harbour. 


This clump of elms—there are exactly seven of them 
favourite resort of mine, when the grasshopper leaps i’ 
grass, and the warm haze rests on the distant meadows, 
the panting kine seek the scant shelter of the nearest hedge, 
and all nature seems to faint and fail beneath the burden of 
the summer noon. The interlacing branches are so thick and 
near, their foliage is so dense, that a cool green shade prevails 
here, even when the fields just beyond are blinded, as it were, 
with excess of light. In the spring, when they redden with 
bud and bloom, they are noisy with the chatter of birds— 
i f chaffinches, which are as partial to the elm as 
but now the winged populace is still, 
sound disturbs the sweet repose. Few of our 
woodland (do any?) surpass the elm in dignity of 
aspect. An avenue of elms—‘all overarched with lofty 
elms "—like that, for instance, at Ham, in Surrey, which is 
haunted by the memories of Swift and Pope and Gay—is surely 
an beautiful thing to look upon. But so isa group or cluster 
like this, “ o’ercanopying” me now with “umbrageous roof,” 
and so, too, is a single tree, standing strong, stalwart, and 
some fifteen to eighteen feet in girth, and eighty to 
ninety fect in stature — with fine spreading boughs, not 
struggling and diffuse, but compact and well knit 
together and to the parent trunk—‘A goodly tree, that 
thrice the human span, While on their variegated cou:se 
The constant seasons ran, Through gale and hail and _ fiery 
bolt,” stands as upright as Man! Whether U/mus campes- 
tris, or Ulmus ec. alba, or Ulmus e. latifolia, tis alw ays a 
noble ornament “ in field and hedge, in copse and wooded park.” 

There are those, however, who look upon it with aversion ; 
because, from the strength and toughness of its wood, and the 
resistance it offers to the action of water, it is much esteemed 
for the making of humanity's last home. Elm coffins have 
always been in vogue for peer and peasant, Dives and Lazarus. 
He who has been homeless in his weary life-wandering is 
taken to his bourn by the elm at last. As Hood puts it: “ The 
tattered, lean, dejected wretch Who begs from door todoor. . 
The friendly elm doth lodge and clothe That houseless man 
and poor.” As this kind of association invests it with a grave 
and solemn character, superstition has been led to mark it as 
its own. For my part, I think it should rather endear the 
tree to all sensible persons, when the tie between it and them is 
so very close. Why should we shrink, as so many of us do, 
from whatever reminds us of our mortality ? 'The * hic jacet ” 
must be said of each some day; and Sir Thomas Browne 
teaches that we shall be none the worse for frequent medit- 
ation on what is inevitable. The unlettered hind may glance 
askance at the friendly elm because it is a “coffin-tree” ; but 
the man of sense, filled with the Christian hope and the 
Christian faith, will welcome it as an additional claim upon 
his kindly recognition. 

Yet it is possible enough to cherish a diseased sentiment of 
mortality. Though Sarah Bernhardt may carry her coffin 
about with her on all her journeys, such a memento mori is not 
to everybody's taste, and the eccentricity (to put it mildly) by 
no means Calls for imitation. An Irish General, named Brown, 
who won some distinction in the Russian wars, had a similarly 
unwholesome fancy. So, too, Lord Nelson set up in his cabin 
the coffin made from the mainmast of the French flag-ship 
L’Orient, which blew up at the Nile ; but then it was a gift from 
his brother-in-arms, Sir Benjamin Halliwell. There was a Ger- 
man historian, one Jean Paul Grandling, whose devotion to 

Sacchus rivalled his homage to Clio. He too indulged in the 

whim of placing his coffin among his everyday belongings, but 
at least he had the sense to make some use of it. He stowed 
away in its interior his flasks of Rhenish—made of it, in fact, 
Philip II. of France was another of these 
coffin-devotees ; but his coffin was made not of elm but of 
bronze. Then there was Jeanne Arnauld,a member of the 
famous Jansenist family. She caused her coffin to be made by 
a first-rate artist, and insisted that it should be carefully mor- 
ticed ; because, she said, she was afraid of draughts. This 
provident lady made herself a mortuary cloth of embroidered 
white satin, and stored up three dozen wax tapers to be used 
at her funeral. The great German Emperor Maximilian caused 
to be made a fine elm coffin; also a pall, and everything else 
requisite for a first-class funeral—fit for an Emperor. The 
whole he stowed away in a capacious chest, which accom- 
panied him wherever he went, and the key of which was 
suspended always from his neck. 

Some morbid minds have carried this coquetry with death 
a step further. In an old French writer I read of one 
Guillaume Descalqnens, who, in 1326, while sound of limb and 
“compos mentis,” had his obsequies performed under his own 
direction, with a view to the nice adjustment of every detail. 
The funeral service was duly attended by his official colleagues, 
a large number of persons being specially invited. The per- 
formance was charmingly complete—a kind of full-dress 
rehearsal. There was Descalquens himself, in his coffin, with 
his palms folded, and his body finely vested, while forty torches 
blazed around him. When mass had been chanted the acolytes 
swung their fragrant censers to and fro; nothing was left 
undone but the lowering of the coffin into the vault. Instead 
of this it was carried behind the high altar; Descalquens 
stepped out of it, threw off his mortuary garments, and resumed 
his ordinary dress. Then everybody went home with him to 
partake of the funeral baked meats. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Emperor Charles V. could 
not claim the credit of an original idea, when, in the seciusion 
of the monastery of San Yuste, whither he had retired after 
his abdication, he resolved on celebrating his own funeral. 
For this purpose a catafalque was erected in the convent 
chapel, and his servants marched thither in gloomy procession, 
carrying black tapers in their hands. The Emperor followed 
in his shroud. With all proper solemnity he was laid in his 
coffin. The office for the dead was chanted, and he joined in 
the prayers which were recited for the repose of his soul. 
The ceremony at an end, the chapel gates were closed, and 
Charles, emerging from his coffin, retired to his private apart- 
ment. Whether it was that the length of the ceremony had 
over-fatigued him, or that the gloomy accessories had too 
strongly impressed his nerves, certain it is that on the follow- 
ing day he was seized with a fever, of which he died about a 
month after, when his funeral again took place, and this second 
time he did not return ! 

“Where leafy elms abound,” these reminiscences of the 
strange freaks men sometimes play in the very consciousness 
of their mortality, seem not altogether out of place. And yet, 
with the blue sky above, and the glory of summer all around, 
and a sense of vitality and motion in the genial air, we soon 
turn our mind to livelier thoughts, and conclude that, in 
more ways than one, sufficient for the day is the good thereof— 
the good which comes from the Author of all good—the good 
which lies about our path always and everywhere, and makes 
life so sweet and wholesome. 0. Y 
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A new Astronomical Society, the British, has been formed, 
to meet the views and requirements of those who have been 
unable to join the older institution. A provisional committee 
has been appointed, 
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A WORD ABOUT “TIPS.” 

One may well leave it to others to show by what precise philo- 
logical reve rsion or other process the verb “ to tip’ has become 
metamorphosed, in common parlance, to imply the giving of 
a doucecur to a servant for services rendered—or, one may too 
often with truth add, for no services rendered at all. ‘Truth 
to tell, the tipping custom has become such a crying nuisance 
that, as an irate person once remarked, the inclination to 
* tip” somebody head over heels, is a natural result of the 
with which the grievance is making itself felt in 
social life. For there is no denying the fact that tips to 
waiters, calmen, servants, hotel-porters, and others of that 
ilk, are to the ordinary mortal a very serious form of tax. 
Talk of the income tax! The amount which a citizen of the 
world, who moves about within even a narrow circle, has to 
disburse in the shape of fees and gratuities, is positively alarm- 
il and a new tax has been levied upon us, which throws 
y form of State contribution (Queen’s taxes included) 
completely into the shade. That the tipping system is ex- 
tending its feelers, like some insatiable octopus, through all 
the grades of social life, is a painful but most material and 
aggravating fact. 

Only the other day I entered a hairdresser's shop in the 
Metropolis, to undergo the usual tonsorial operation. As 
raised my eyes to contemplate the newestand most entertaining 
literature in the form of soap and other advertisements which 
adorn the walls of this spick-and-span establishment, I 
encountered the most gratifying legend it has been my lot to 
see for many a long day. “ Gentlemen,” said the legend, “are 
politely requested” (mark the extremely urbane character of 
the announcement !) “to refrain from feeing the attendants.” 
Ha! thought I; the light of reason is beginning at 
length to dawn on the benighted English intellect. This 


impatience 





is the thin end of the wedge. Mighty innovations often 
spring from small beginnings. A flea-bite, so it is said 


(suffered on the royal person, and producing a fit of ill-temper), 
has produced a Revolution. The legend of the hairdresser’s 
shop may, in time, sweep away the tips of the million, and 
leave the true-born Briton in the joyful knowledge that he 
need no longer pay 25 per cent. additional to either the cab- 
man who drives him 1760 yards, or to the waiter who hands 
him a cup of coffee. One may, it is true, have joined the 
majority long before that happy consummation is attained ; but 
I have at 1 begun to live in hope: and I have taken fifty 
of that hairdresser’s cards for distribution among my friends, 
with the result (so far) of being accused of possessing a 
pecuniary interest in the barber's welfare. But lofty motives 
are, of course, always liable to be misconstrued ; and, as I say, 
I live in hope. 

Seriously speaking, though, it is difficult to assume a calm 
one does not feel on this matter. Let anyone ask himself (I do 
not add “ or herself,” for ladies, I have reason to believe, do 
not give “tips”—more power to them! and hence the rows 
with the cabmen) why he should give a “ tip,” and I make bold 
to imagine he will find it difficult to reply in a sensible 
manner. Suppose my railway porter carries my luggage to 
the train from my cab. Well, what then? Is not that his 
business, and is not he paid for doing this thing all day long 
by the company he has the honour to serve?) Admitted xem. 
com., of course, by the opposition : but a plea in rejoinder is 
put in that Bill Snooks the porter is badly paid, and needs a 
‘tip.’ Feeble argument! Illogical reasoning! Am I to pay 
Bill's wages, and to discharge an act of philanthropy to a 
railway company in which I have not even the interest which 
to shares, that render one a moderate return? Let 
Bill strike: he will be quite’in the fashion, and, when he is 
well paid, what next? “Te, as before. In plain language, 
Iam to pay Mr. Snooks for doing work which he is already 
paid a fair wage for doing—nay, more, work which is Mr, 
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Snooks’s ve ry raison d'etre. 

Or, again, mine host of the Tabard Inn, in rendering me 
his little “addition” for a twelve-hours sojourn under his 
hospitable roof (I arrived at 9 p.m., and I leave him at 9a.m.), 
charges mea fair but remunerative price for supper, bed, and 
breakfast. But in the “dem’d tottle,” as Mr. Mantalini would 
have said, I find included a charge of “attendance, Is. 6d.” 
Now, as I could not have served my own supper, or made 
my own breakfast, it seems only rational to conclude that 
servants must be provided to perform these simple but 
necessary operations. For an amount of service, which, to say 
the least, was infinitesimal, I am charged at the rate of a 
weekly wage ef ten shillings and sixpence; so that, theoretic- 
ally (mark I say theoretically), mine host’s guests are made 
thus to pay mine host’s servants. Now comes the grievance— 
I have found a real grievance at last—mine host pockets that 
eighteenpence, which is, I say, an unjust tax of so much per 
cent. on the price I have paid for what I really receive at the 
hands of Boniface. So, in the revolution of the future, hotel 
“attendance” will go first by-the board. If I am alive to 
carry a red flag in those days, I will see to this myself. 

I have not done with mine host yet awhile. This is what 
happens to me when I depart from his portals. The “ boots” 
seizes my Gladstone bag to convey it to the hansom in waiting. 
‘The cabman is lying in wait, of course—hansom is that hansom 
does !—but that is neither here nor there. The waiter collars 
my umbrella, the page-boy has annexed my travelling-rug, 
and the hall-porter has so far allowed his feelings to prevail, 
as to cling lovingly to my hat-box. The chambermaid has 
smirked at me on the landing, and has asked if a certain red 
bandana handkerchief (savouring of snuff, which I detest) 
belongs tome. My politeness in refusing to own it is entirely 
thrown away on the person in the cap : she wanted her “ tip,” 
and did not get it. Then I have to run the blockade. The waiter, 
page-boy, and hall-porter have united their forces; and, unless 
my moral courage supports me, I am fated to part with at 
least five shillings over and above the eighteenpence of which 
mine host has already robbed me. Need I add what happens? 
When one’s peace of mind is in danger, money is as water. I 
succumb to the custom of the country, and I lean back in the 
hansom reflecting that at the station I am in for what the 
schoolboys call “a beastly row” with the Jehu who is now 
sitting above me, and who will presently (in a metaphorical 
sense) sit on me at the terminus, when I refuse his demand 
for backsheesh and blackmail. I have had my say, and I feel 
mentally relieved. When the revolution against “ tips’ dawns, 
may I be there to see! Meanwhile, I have entered my protest 
against this absurd system of taxation, and I shall preserve my 
words, because one never knows how soon the day of our 
ijberation may dawn. A. W 


From the statistics prepared by Mr. Pike, Postmaster of 
the House of Commons, relating to the business transacted in 
the Lobby during the Session just closed, it appears that 416 
money-orders were issued and paid, and 7261 postal orders 
Nearly forwarded and received, and 
8 amps exceeding the value of £3000 were sold. The daily 
average of letters delivered at the House was 12,000, and the 
number posted was 3700. Evidently Mr. Pike's office is no 
sinecure, and, if public business does not always make the 
progress that could be wished, hon. members themselves seem 
to have enough to do in the way of correspondence. 
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PET DEER OF THE 4rn BATTALION 
WORCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT. 

For some years past the Worcestershire Militia had possessed 
a tame female deer, which was wont to accompany the batta- 
lion in camp, in quarters, and on the march. To the grief of 
all her comrades, Jenny succumbed a few months ago to the 
fatigues of a soldier's life. Her memory was held in much 
respect, and a desire was expressed that another animal of the 
same species should be invited to succeed to the position. The 
herd at Spetchley Park, in the county of Worcester, the seat 
of Mr. Robert and Lady Catherine Berkeley, was requisitioned 
for a successor. There are associations which properly connect 
Spetchley Park with the Militia of Worcestershire. In the 
time of the Civil War. the old Militia of this county adhered 
to the fortunes of the Royalist party. Among the noble 
families who sided with Charles I., none were more steadfast 
and loyal than the Berkeleys. 

The new pet of the regiment, who bears the name of 
has been nursed and trained by Corporal Davi 
the big drummer of the battalion. Tommy has already been 
initiated into the mysteries of a soldier's life. He marches 
with as much regularity and precision as the smartest man 
in the battalion. His little uniform coat, with 
regimental facings and badges, is as spotless and clean as that 
of the cleanest non-commissioned officer. No one is more 
regular on parade than Tommy. When off duty, he shares the 
pleasures and amusements of his comrades, and may often be 
seen, in the regimental canteen, listening with rapt attention 
to the songs and choruses of his fellow-soldiers. 

Tommy at present occupies the position of drummer-boy ; 
he accompanies the drum-and-fife band with unfailing regu- 
larity, and, when dressed in his regimentals, attracts a large 
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share of public admiration. His strict attention to duty has 
won the favour of the Colonel and officers, and his name has 
been noted for early promotion. Indeed, a distinguished mili- 
tary career has been prophesied for Tommy : perhaps he will 
get the Victoria Cross. Our Illustration is from a photograph 
by T. Bennett and Sons, of Worcester and Malvern. 

THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
The erection of this building, which is yet far from completion 
according to the design of its promoters, has been an object 
much desired by influential members of the Church of Eng- 
land for several years past. The portion already occupied in 
Dean's-yard, adjacent to Westminster Abbey, by the Council 
and officers of the Church House Corporation, affords sufficient 
accommodation for ordinary business, and contains a library of 
9000 volumes. The first annual general meeting of subscribers, 
on these premises, was held on June 26, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who presided, with the Bishop of London and the 

3ishop of Carlisle, gave a satisfactory explanation of the pro- 
gress of the undertaking. By the efforts of the Council, including 
the Lord Chancellor of England and Lord Justice Cotton, and 
by the valuable services of Messrs. Freshfield, preliminary 
difficulties had been overcome ; and in due time they would 
have a noble block of buildings, in an historic and convenient 
site, which would combine everything necessary for carrying 
on the work of the Church. They now appealed for funds to 
build, and they had £9200 to start with. They proposed to 
build the great hall for meetings and rooms for the Houses of 
Convocation and the Honse of Laymen, besides other offices ; so 
they were making a real beginning of the actual working part 
of the Church House. They needed altogether £35,000, and the 
question was how to raise this amount in about fouror five years. 
One liberal offer of £1000, on condition that twenty others would 
each give the same, payable by instalments within five years, 
had just been received from a life-member of the Corporation, 
who wished his name at present to remain unpublished. 
After the business meeting at the Church House, the Duke of 
Westminster invited anumber of the honorary local secretaries 


and other supporters of the movement to meet a large 
company at Grosvenor House, and to hear addresses delivered 
on the progress made during the last two years. This was 
followed by a garden-party in the grounds of Grosvenor 
House, at which 3000 guests were present, including Prince 
and Princess Christian and the Duke and Duchess of 
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A GLIMPSE OF ROME. 

Verily a change has come over the city of the Casars, but 
whether for better or for worse will be decided according to 
the temperament of the observer. Much of the old-world 
beauty that woke wonder and delight in the artist, much of the 
medixvalism associated with history and legend to the student, 
has been swept away for ever ; and such monuments as remain 
have been garnished and restored to an extent that has mate- 
rially detracted from their interest, and dealt death-blows to 
their picturesqueness. 

Right through tle capital runs the Via Nazionale, a modern 
broad thoroughfare, with the roll of tram-cars, and 
flanked on each side by brand-new shops, with plate-glass 
windows, bearing familiar advertisements. In its course it 
passes through what were once the gardens in which Nero 
witnessed the burning of Rome, sweeps close to the Forum of 
Trajan, and terminates, at one end, in the Piazza di Venezia, a 
corner of a seventeenth-century palace having been cut away 
to give it a wider curve. The houses of the narrow streets and 
dark lanes of the Ghetto, running close by the yellow waters 
of the Tiber—the quarter set aside by Paul IV. for the Children 
of Israel—have been levelled to the ground. The Colosseum has 
had some of its arches and arcades restored, a new stone stair- 
case has been built, its passages are laid down with cement, its 
central space is partially excavated, so that one sees the dens 
where, in far-off days, five thousand wild animals were kept, 
before being taken out to be slaughtered in the combats lasting 
a hundred days, to the delight of all Rome. 

But where streets have been razed, and gardens stood in the 
city, and waste spots grass-grown and airy in the suburbs, 
stretched towards the joyous freedom of the fields, new houses 
have risen, built of red brick, many-storeyed, glaring, adorned 
with stucco, unsubstantial, a contrast in size, colour, and 
architecture to the massive-walled, noble-looking, dark-hued 
structures which they replace or contrast. 

Though the hand of the modern mechanic is upon the city, 
he cannot quite destroy its beauty and delight, cannot eradicate 
its old-world charm, or remove the fascination, subtle and 
strong, which it holds for many. For no city in Europe can 
present such a sight as may be seen towards sunset, from 
the broad projecting terrace of the Pincio gardens, where, 
in days of yore, Lucullus and his followers, crowned with 
garlands, sated with song,and made wanton with wine, held 
high revels. Immediately beneath the terrace is the sun- 
baked Piazza del Popolo; in its centre, raised high above a 
fountain fed by water-spouting lionesses, stands the obelisk 
brought from Heliopolis, and dedicated to the sun. A little 
northward is a city gate, erected in the sixteenth century ; 
and close beside it, yellow-walled and time-stained, is the 
Augustinian monastery where Luther was lodged during his 
visit to Rome. Beyond, in a tangled network, lies the city, 
a mass of buildings intersected by intricate streets ; a maze 
of towers, steeples, domes, and belfries of churches, terraced 
roofs of houses, colonnaded fronts of temples, while distant 
yet distinct, rising above all on its imperial height, is St. 
Peter's, its great dome looming black and massive against a 
lurid sea of crimson light. 

Suddenly the sun sets, and a bell close by rings out the 
first notes of the Ave Maria, when from every church through- 
out the length and breadth of Rome comes a wild peal of 
answering chimes in every tone, in every key ; pausing now 
as if to take rest, beginning anon; one heard in advance, the 
others chiming in chorus like the muttered responses of monks 
in their choir, until at last they gradually cease, final strokes 
like faint echoes coming from some white-walled convent or 
distant monastery in the wide and lonely campagna beyond, 
across which darkness gathers rapidly. 

Night comes quickly ; but if, when the visitor has dined to 
his satisfaction, and a moon sails in the sky, he had best 
betake himself to the Colosseum and see its massive arches 
showing white in the light, or buried deep in shadows, its 
desolation manifest, its silence unbroken save for the rustling 
of leaves upon the trees outside, only the story of its magnifi- 
cence and triumphs, the scenes of its tragedies and bloodshed, 
remaining. Or, if he does not care to travel so far afield, he 
can walk to the fountain of Trevi. As he approaches by 
narrow and winding streets the Palazzo Poli, against which it 
is erected, he will hear sounds of rushing waters. Its source 
rises far away in the Campagna, whence it was first conducted 
by Marcus Agrippa by means of a subterranean channel 
fourteen miles in length, to supply his baths at the Pantheon, 
years before Christ was born. But nearly fifteen centuries 
later Nicholas V. had the main stream brought here, where it 
gives a daily supply of about thirteen million cubic feet of 
water. Neptune, standing in the centre, stems the torrent, 
while figures of Health and Fertility are at his right and at 
his left. 

It is protected from the street by a broad low parapet, 
where groups sit and chatter and smoke cigars. Here gossip 
the master of the café beyond, in which a faint yellow flame 
burns at the feet of a Madonna, a peasant in his velvet knee- 
breeches, coloured sash, and wide-brimmed sombrero, who has 
just come from the mountains with his herd of goats, a work- 
man in his shirt-sleeves and modern-cut clothes, who descants 
on the taxes under which they groan, the high price of pro- 
visions, the difficulties of life as compared with the easy-going 
times in which his fathers lived. Steps lead to gurgling and 
splashing waters sparkling in the moonlight ; and down these, 
women trip with quaint-shaped earthen pitchers, which, in 
returning, they balance on their heads, their figures upright, 
their movements graceful, their tread light as fawns; and 
like the fawn’s are their eyes—dark, lustrous, gentle. 

Unhappily, they have abandoned the graceful costume with 
which we see Italian women clad in pictures, on the operatic 
stage, and occasionally in the streets of London. The white 
Aquare headdress, coloured velvet corset, short striped skirt, 
amber necklace, and big earrings are now only worn in Rome 
by those who sit in groups on the old yellow stone steps lead- 
ing to the Triniata de Monte, posing for the benefit of artists 
who pass the way, bent for the French Academy. The Corso 
and the principal thoroughfares are peopled by those clad in 
French or English fashion, the lace headdresses of women, 
the voluminous cloaks, once universally worn by men, being 
things of the past. But occasionally colour and picturesque- 
ness are given to the crowd as one encounters nuns in flowing 
garments of white, red, or blue, and Capucini monks in 
cowl and sandals, rosary beads hanging from their girdles, 
beards falling on their breasts, looking as if they stepped 
from pictures by Guido Reni or Paolo Veronese. J. F.M. 
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The Iverna, Yarana, Thistle, and Valkyrie started for the 
Rear-Commodore’s prize in the Royal Victoria Yacht Cinb 
Regatta at Ryde, on Aug. 13. After a splendid race the 
Iverna took the first and the Yarana the second prize. In the 
race the Castanet, Deerhound, and Creole 
The Creole won the first prize of £40; the Deerhound, second, 
In the third race the Dragon (F. C. Hill) took first and 
the Velzie (Captain Towers Clark) second. On the I4th the 
Town Cup was won by the Iverna, the second prize being 
taken by the Deerhound. The other starters were the Thistle, 
Valkyrie, Wendur, Creole, and White Slave. 
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n, M.P a banquet, and, in recogni- 
to the Volunteer force, presented to him an 
illuminated address. Mr. Dillwyn recently relinquished the 
ird Glamorgan Rifle Volunteers. 


Corps of Swansea have 
tion of 


comman ] Ol 
Three battalions of infantry the 2nd Royal 
Ist Devonshire, and Ist King’s Rifles — which had _ been 
fo veek on the site of the National Rifle Associ- 
at Bisley for musketry practice at the new 
es, wel exert d in extensive field-firing 
Aug. 16. Major-General Forestier Walker was in command. 
ifle-match between the staff 
School of Musketry and a te South 
organisation comprising most of the 
ropolitan Volunteers, took place on 
Aug. l6 at the Government ranges, Hythe, ina gale of wind 
blowing from the left front. The scoring was consequently 
low. ‘The Hythe staff won by twenty-one points. 


Scots, 


encamye 


om rations, 


instructional 
im of the 
London Club, an 
best shots of the met 


The class lists of the higher local examinations again show 
a large number of successes on the part of women students 
at most of the leading colleges. The Lowman’s Prize for the 
highest candidate in Group A, among those engaged in or pre- 
paring for the work of tuition, has been awarded to Miss E. M. 
Wright, 7%, Kyewinch-lane, Highgate. Gratuities of £5 each 
are given to five candidates highest in the examination who 
answer to the above condition. These have been awarded to 
Miss 8. M. Bloch, East Moulsey, Surrey ; Miss J. V. Naish, 
Wilton, Salisbury ; Miss M. A. Booty, 60, Pantiles, Tunbridge 
Wells ; Miss M. Beardsley, 32, Cambridge-street, Pimlico, S.W. ; 
and Miss A. Frane, Ellerslie, Victoria-park, Manchester. 

The number of paupers in England and Wales, which had 
been decreasing every week since the first week in March, 
continued to fall during June, till in the fourth week of that 
month the total number was 664,141, 165,131 of whom received 
indoor and 499,010 outdoor relief. This number is not only the 
lowest of any week in the present year, but is also the lowest 
recorded in the last week of June in any year since 1857. The 
proportion of paupers to every.1000 of the population (which 
is estimated at 29,015,613) fell to 229. Last year the pro- 
portion —the lowest recorded up to that time—was 239. In 
the Metropolis, of which the population is estimated at 

351,758, the number of paupers was 87,600, or 20°1 in the 
the lowest yet recorded. 

annual report of Sir John B. Monckton, the Town 

rk, and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, the Records Clerk, on Corporation 

-ords, indicates the progress made during the year in in- 

x, calendaring, and arranging the valuable documents 
chives in the possession of the City. The calendar of 

s enrolled in the Court of Husting from A.D. 1258 to 1688 
has been completed rhe first part has been utilised both 
at home and abroad by genealogists and those engaged in 
antiquarian research. The part is now being put 
throngh the press as speedily as possible, and an exhaustive 
index is being prepared. No fewer than 3500 wills in all 
fr ealendared, It is proposed to write an 


introduction 
to thi second volume treating asnhject - matter of 
the whole of the wills 


enrolled ; little more can be 
attempted than to group together bequests of household 
chattels, wearing apparel, furs, armour, tapestry, &c., and to 
give a brief explanation of the nature of each, with a passing 
allusion to the sumptuary laws. Bequests of vestments, 
missals, breviaries, relics, &c., to churches, bequests to hermits 
and anchorites, and other objects of the bounty of charitable 
citizens all possess interest to the student of medi«val life, 
and as such will receive the attention they deserve. Among 
the wills calendared in the second volume are those of William 
Walworth, Sir John Philpot, John Northampton, Nicholas 
Exton, Richard Whittington or Whityngton, four times Lord 
Mayor, Dean Colet, Sir Andrew Jndde, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
and others, while the will of Alexander Furnell, enrolled in 
1440, is remarkable for being the first enrolled in the Court of 
Hausting which is in English. 
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WHITE. 
yr, and mate in three moves, 
SHIELDS. 

iJ. 8. Ron 


former 


< (Mr. TT.) 


R takes P 
Q KRto K B sq 
B takes Kt 


P takes P 
} takes P R to Baq 
l to Kt R to Kt sq RtoQ Bsq(ch) 
11. Q P take 0Q2 b K to Q 2nd 3re 
12. Bto K 3rd .QtoQ Kt 31 
1 Q to Kt 5th (ch) 
l 


P to B 3rd 28. Q to K Kt 3rd 
RK to B 5th 


3 
4.Q to Kt 3rd 29. K to K 3rd 
30. Q to B 4th 


nger 


White has } 
} t t 


Black's Bishoy 
$to K 2nd Castles (K R) 
istles (Q R) Q R to Q Bay. 


k's plan is to push P to Q Sth,ar 
portant preliminar 


R takes B 

B takes Kt 

Q takes Q (ch) 
B takes P (ch) 
B takes P 

B to Kt 2nd 


.K to K 4th 
{to Q Kt sq 
And White re 


7.Q to Kt 6th 
t to Kt sq, although not rendering 
thing comfortable, was a more 
irse to adopt 
17. P to Q 5th 
18. B to B 2nd 


CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Game played between Mr. T. and Mr. F. N, 
( Petroff's Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Mr. T.) 
P to K 4th 16. P to K R 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 17. Kt to Q 5th (ch) 


BRAUND. 


BLACK 


WHITE (Mr. T.) ( 
Kt to B 3rd 


1. P to K 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 


5. Kt to QO 3rd 
1. O P takes B 
7.Q to K 2nd d to K 2nd 


8. P to B 3re KitoK B3 
9. Q takes Q (ch) K takes Q 
10. B to Kt 5th B to K 

ll tto B 4th I 


toK RK 


The match between the Australians and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities, Past and Present, Portsmouth 
inadraw. Gloucestershire beat Notts, at Clifton, by 42 runs ; 
while Yorkshire were victorious over Leicestershire, at Hudders- 
field, by seven wickets. 


ended at 
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WHITE CLIFFS OF ALBION. 


vhen he quits his native shore, either for a long 


THE 


», does so with ¢ 
transit to and fro 
ty may breed conte 

vi hat, unless he is wedded to a Continental 
. he always leaves the English co: 
agreeable feelings than those which inspire 
bosom” when he once again catches sight of the “ white cliffs 
bion Iam quite sure that he sees in their cold blank 
a look of welcome, even when their brows are clouded ; 
when they are lighted up by genial gleams, and their 
‘white bald grey heads,” and glittering points shine 
under a kindly sun—why, then, if he does not experience a 
thrill of something akin to pleasure, he can scarcely be called 
a worthy son of the soil. Of course I am speaking in a to-and- 
fro paper of to-and-fro going people, of mere “trippers” if 
across,” and not of the unfortunate 
beings doomed to exile in far-off climes. In the latter 
case there can be no question of the difference betwes 
their outward and their homeward-bound sensations. 
they look their last at the chalky bluffs, “it may 
years, and it may be for ever,’ not onein a thousand 
so without a twinge. while the joy with which they 
hail the first glimmer on the horizon of a genuine English 
lump of chalk, on their return, is supreme. For, after all 
ological formation which characterises “the lan 
of the free’ in both prose and poetry. Not that we have 
there is plenty of the calcareous soi 
besmirched and 


may be accustomed 
silver streak, i 
the undertaking ; | 
belie ] 
phrase rut 


his “manly 
noses, 


you will, or “runners 


does 


it is this ¢ 


monopoly ot chalk 
other coasts, but, as a rule, it is a £) 
article when compared with the real original. No downright 
Englishman, for instance, would ever mistake the cliffs at 
Dieppe, say, for those at Dover, and it is here particularly— 
here, to the heights above this familiar Kentish port, that w 
are accustomed to point for typical examples of our specialty. 
Of course, other specimens abound along our southern sea- 
board. ‘There are those, to wit, lying on the eastern extremity 
of Devonshire, between Sidmouth and Lyme Regis, the long 
Lulworth range in Weymouth Bay, the bold promontory and 
jagged teeth of the Needles, the lofty and majestic Beachy 
Head, and its adjacent Seven Sisters, &c.; but it is always 
Dover that we look for the chalk mark on our wall which 
tells us we have reached the unmistakable portals of hon 
Perhaps it is the sentiment which they evoke which lh: 

led to the assumption that it was the cliff at Dover, known a 
Shakspeare’s, which the poet had in his mind when he pennet 
those immortal lines in “ Lear,” beginning 

How fearful and dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eres so low! 
Or is it that Shakspeare has had a great deal to do with creating 
the sentiment associated with the region! Likely enough a 
little of both. Be it asit may, however, patriotism and poetry, 
hand in hand, have hallowed the place to the Englishman, 
and have established it in his heart 


vith a solidity of founda- 
tion which no amount of railway cuttings, 


tunnelings, tele- 
graph-wires, and new piers can shake or undermine. Yet any- 
one who has stood on the summit of the chalky bluff in question 
will have been struck by the insufficiency of its magnitude and 
height to realise the stupendous altitude suggested by the bard's 
words. To the ordinary vision, no “crows and choughs,” 
flitting along its face, would be mistaken for beetles; and a 
man suspended over it could hardly look “ no bigger than his 
head,’ were he gathering samp ” pursaing any other 
“dreadful trade.” ‘The fishermen on the beach, the anchoring 
bark and her cockboat, would be but slightly diminished, and 
the sound of the “ murmuring surge” would still reach the car 
in all its musical and soothing sweetness, albeit many people, 
imaginative or not, might become dizzy if they cast their 
“eyes so low.” 

No; we should need to take our stand upon some headland 
at least of twice the height of any of the Dover cliffs ere we 
could accept the beautiful description as strictly accurate 
according to scale—that is, supposing we were entirely 
unimaginative, matter-of-fact Philistines, who insisted 
on recognising nothing as true which is not demonstrable 
by rule and measurement. Even then it is doubtful if 
the captious spirit of realism, so aggressive in the pre- 
sent day, would be satisfied. Very questionable is it if 
the 500-ft. altitude of Beachy Head, for instance, would 
arrest the cynical critic of our time from making some 
trumpery objection upon realistic grounds. Whether, how- 
ever, he would desire any change in the passage, we do not 
presume to say; for his own sake we hope not, for it would be 
difficult to find throughout the whole of the immortal bard's 
works any more exquisite and perfect illustration of the creat 
truth admirably put by Bulwer when he, in effect, says, “ Art is 
the idealisation of nature, and the ideal is only the loftiest 
nature.” 

Vain and impertinent as it is, one cannot resist asking if, 
in the speech in question, we have not a picture of the 
loftiest nature, recalling to the mind with irresistible strength 
the emotions experienced when gazing over an expanse of sea 
and shore from a vast height. It is literal in the largest, 
noblest sense, and represents every sensation of which the 
human mindis capable under thecircumstances. It is, therefore, 
only another proof of the futility of most of the speculations 
and assumptions concerning Shakspeare. Heno more had any 
particular cliff in view when he wrote the passage than he 
had any particular pen in his handat the moment. He simply 
wished to describe such a scene, and the sensations it would 
evoke : the attempt, therefore, to localise the place is wholly 
gratuitous. As Bulwer further “The great artist 
and the great author embody what is possible to man, 
not what is common to mankind,” and, if the Dover cliff 
strikes commonplace because it short 
of the author’s suggestion, they should remember the 
larger truths which are possible to man. LBesides, as we 
know, Edgar, when he speaks the speech, is not even standing 
near the edge of thecliff. It is but his ideal, his “imaginative 
embodiment of what is possible to man,” and to beguile the 
sightless Gloster into the belief that they have reached the 
verge of the precipice, whereas they are not even ascending 
the hill; for Gloster says, “He thinks the ground is even,” 
despite Edgar’s assurance that “it is horrible steep,” and he 
adds, with a further attempt at deception: “Hark! do you 
hear the sea?” And the reply, “No, truly,” indicates that 
they have not come within its sound. This is borne out by 
the stage directions, which merely give “The country near 
Dover” as the scene whereon the dialogue takes place. ‘Thus 
again we see the absurdity of the assumption that there was 
any especial spot on the range referred to by Shakspeare. 

No; the speech was but tke embodiment of “what is 
possible to man,” and it is fit, therefore, that we accept the 
“ White Cliffs of Albion,” wherever they crop up or wherever 
they do not, as typifying the lofty grandeur of the coast of 
our island home. It is a melodious phrase, indicating and 
embracing much more than any literal realisation of an isolated 
fact. It means so much, indeed, that once more, I repeat, the 
man who is not stirred to the very depths of his soul by the 
words is notrue son of the soil. All hail to them, then, and 
long may it be ere the sentiment which “The White Cliffs of 
Albion ” call up dies out of the Englishman’s heart !—W., W. F. 
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PRIZES VALUE OVE FR £2600. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS ONLY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION. 


Competitors not to be over 17 years of age last birthday. 


The first of these Monthly Competitions will be on Aug. 31 next, followed by others on Sept. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, &c., until further notice. 

The favourable considsratioi 1 of Parents and Guardians and kind permission for their young people to compete for these prizes is asked on the following grounds: 
There is no element of chance in these competitions, the winning of a prize depending entirely on the perseverance and trouble taken to collect the wreppe rs. 
The competitions are held every month, so failure in one does not discourage but stimulates to a fresh effort. The motto is—‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, Try, Try, Try again.’ 
The articles given are all the best of their class. 





RULES. MONTEL ZT COMPEBETIVION. 
I.—No competitor to be over 17 years of age. Prizes value over £600. 
If.—The Competition will be held and Prizes awarded every month until further notice. 60 Silver Keyless Lever Watches value £4 4s. each. 
; ‘ } : 4 No. Age. | No. Age 

I1I.—Competitors to save as many Sunlight Soap wrappers as they can collect. Cut off 1 17 10togirls & 10 to boys (1 toeach winner). | 3 15 10 to girls & 10 to boys (1 to each winner). 
the bottom portion of each wrapper—that portion commencing ‘‘ Now for the Sunlight Way | 92 16 10 10 - : : 
f Washing.” This portion, called the ‘‘ Coupon,” is to be saved for the competition. "| a 
o sas iis porti . called the ipon,’’ is to be savec 1€ ¢ _ ne nD 100 Silver Keyless Watches value 30s. each. 

IV.—When as many of these ‘‘coupons”’ are collected as the competitor thinks will win 4 14 10 to girls & 10 to boys (1 toeach winner). | 7 11 10 to girls & 10 to boys (1 toeach winner). 
a prize, send them, POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE PAID, to— 5 13 10 a 10 soy lad Pe 8 10 10 “i 10 cS ” 

6 12 10 ss 10 +s - sa |} and under 
LEVER BROS. Ltd., 8 Tricycles and 8 Safety Bicycles. 


Manufactured by Messrs. sy and Co., cA. wee have obtained 21 Gold Medals for 
> >7IY coyrnrry ’ THY excellence of work. ow on view at their Depot, 32, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
I ORT SUN LIGHT, Tricycles. Bicycles. Tricycles. Bicycles 


9 17 1 value £21 to girls, 1 value £20 to boys. | 14 12 1 value £9 to girls, 1 value £7 to boys. 


Tn ° > >a UNA y, 10161 , £21 Ll , £2 : bili, £9 “ . . aa 
Nea BIRKEN HEA D. "at hi. xs ea Jee. oa i , #4 " midi . ee 1 ,, £610s. ,, 
m . porn = a 7 M914) ,, S100... 1 « Ba . | and under 
(MARKED ON THE OUTSIDE “COMPETITION.”) Bi. en 3 un ee es 
ENCLOSING WITIE THE “COUPONS” a sheet of paper on which the competitor has EXTRA PRIZES. 
written her or his FULL Name and Address, age last birthday, the number of the competition Unsuccessful competitors who have sent in not less than twenty-four ‘ Coupons” will 





entered for, and the number of coupons enclosed. This paper must be signed by three | receive, free of cost and postage paid, a facsimile reproduction (size 164 in. by 114 in.) of the 
Witnesses of over 20 years of age. Only one witness to be chosen out of the same house, and | painting by W. P. Frith, R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy 1889, and named by us ** So 
no witness out of the house competitor lives in. } Clean.”’ ‘The Daily Telegraph, July 11, 1889, says of it: ‘A charming little picture.” When 
this picture is out of print others will take its place. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. 
£500 in 2000 Prizes. 


| 
VI.—The Prizes will be awarded amongst those sending in (for their age) the largest | Same Rules as for the Monthly Competitions. 
| 


-The ‘* Coupons ’’ to be sent in (postage or carriage paid) not later than the last day of 
the month. ‘Coupons’? received too late for one month’s competition will be put into 
the next. 


; 


number of ‘‘Coupons,’’? provided the paper with the ‘‘Coupons’’ is correctly filled up and Wg, el for this competition to be sent in not later than Saturday, Dec. 13, 1890, and 
witnessed according to Rule IV. marked ‘* Christmas Prize Competition.’ 

: ; é : Printed lists of the winners will be forwarded, on or before Dec. 23, to each competitor 
VII.—A competitor can only enter for one prize each monta, but may compete every | who encloses id. stamp for postage. I 
month if she or he wishes. 2000 Pri foll 
Ep ; ay - <— . : — rizes aS follows :— 

VI IT. Lists of Winn rs of each month’s competition will be advertised until further notice Fach winner may select whatever she or he wishes for a Christmas Prize in Books, Toys, 
in * 7it- Bits”? and ‘*4Answers’’ the third weck of the month following, but a printed list of winners | Games, &c., to the value of about 5s. (a shilling or two over or wnder this figure will not 
will be forwarded ten days after each competition closes to competitors who send 3d. stamp to | matter), or may have 5s. in cash should they so wish. ; 





” ” 


) ” ” ” ” 


Ltd, as final. 


pay postage. No. Age o. Age. 
a . 7 719 i708 virls = izes tk _ 9 2» 19% hie tein r 7 
1X.—Employés of Lever Bros., Ltd., and their families are debarred from competing. - 4 aoe prizes to girls, oa prizes to boys. 22 + aoe prizes to girls, fs prizes to boys 
» Liv ” ” “0 ’ Zo Zo es os 20 9 98 
Lever Lros., Ltd., will award the prizes to the best of their ability and judgment, but 19 15 125 aa a 125 is * 24 10 125 ss ms 125 a a 
it is understood that all who compete for the prizes agree to accept the award of Lever Bros., 7 20 14 125 125 es ra and under 
13 1 125 
I 


! 
( PURCHASERS, SEE THAT YOU GET A SUNLIGHT SOAP WRAPPER WITH EACH TABLET. 


Van HOUTEN: THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Fashionable Furriers, 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


C OCOA FITTING FUR a 


STIMULATES AND NOURISHES) GARMENTS. 


Special attention is given by 





: : the Proprietors of THE INTER- 
Without leaving any NATIONAL Fur Store to that 


Department of their Business 


Injurious Effect on the Nervous System. |" "stvaistine 


SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. DOLMANS, 


CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING, “sno cePes. 


THE LATEST INVENTION IN WATERPROOFS. | Oly skilled Cutters are em- 


ployed, and the entire process 


By Royal Letters Patent. : : 

és tf 55 of Manufacture is carried out 
PES on the premises. 

Ladies can select the Skins they 

a a paper | desire to be used, and, should 


| they wish to do so, may inspect 


ree GENTLEMEN 


A large selection 
DouBLy GUARANTEED. Coats always on Show at prices 

The “Mandleberg” Patents are for an entirely | varying from £10 to £50, and 
new process of manufacturing Garments Water- | jn the execution of orders 
proofed with Rubber, in a superior manner, abso- Pe ats >} . 
lutely FREE FROM ODOUR and distinguished | Punctuality may be relied on. 
for marked improvements upon the ordinary 
Waterproofs, 

All Leading Drapers, Mantle Houses, Ladies’ and | THE 
Gentlemen's Outfitters, and Rubber Depots regular 


stock the “MANDLEBERG F.F.0.” Waterproofs is | Ltt); 
all sizes ready for immediate wear. Prices according | , L 4 bes 
to qualities, ranging the same as for the ordinary | Hyg 4 g Z 4 
Waterproofs, the public having the full benefit of oe | FUR STORE, 4 y rf 
Label marked “ Mandieberg PPO.” | 163 & 198, Regent Street, 


| 
4 
: 
} Mandleberg Patented Improvements without extra 
. 4 +t : Every Genuine Garment bears a Silk-woven 
Paten‘ees & Soie Manufacturers, MANCHESTER, 
J. MANDLEBFRG & C0, LTD. Wholesale and Export only /g LONDON, & PARIS. | LONDON. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
STARS AT LAMLASH 


{ 


1 


morning by the 
f the lazy kind 


i 
vhen from 


fishermen at the pier are cle { 
herring they have taken in the night, and how the forepart of 
their boat ] 


soon be packed in the 


has become a mass of fishes which will doubtless 
boxes on the quay and dispatched to 
feed the city-dwellers far and near. Then I see Corrie nestling 
Fell and the hills around, the flag waving over its 
girls in bright lawn-tennis costumes sts 
Brodick also 


under Goat 
little hote a and 
their game till the steamer has passed 
with its castle perched on the hill-side ; Lamlash, with its 
Holy Island sheltering it; and Whiting Bay 
big boats that ferry to and from 
Here, on this lazy day at Toward, oné 
scenes clearly enough, and wishes it were pos 
to see them again, for the first time in the beauty 
of a sunny day. But there are “wells of content” at 
Toward, and there is wealth of thought enough—or oblivion 
of most things, if you prefer the latter—to be fonnd here on 
this sweltering August day. The Clyde is like a lake, and the 
white-winged yachts are simply playing the réle of “ painted 
ships” this morning, and envying that beautiful steam-yacht— 


and 


with its passengers 
steamer. imagines 
these sible 


ON SOAP, 
IN RELATION 10 THE COMPLEXION. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


lilac-tinted, and neat and trim as a man-of-war—-which has 
t rounded out of Rothe say Bay, and is making up the 
fifteen knots or s« ver yonder, the 


in sunlight 


. must have 


And 


reply, its bay ; 
he settlements ol 

h-froup, Do you 

sed up on the 

attentively for a moment, 

the Lamlash starfish. This 
t up at Toward is 
fact that it hasa 
y With its rays or arms as some people 
witht ir promise Its 


and the 


tarfish life which has bee 


It gets its name from the 


n en 


iv as easily 
body, you observe, is 
arms are mere 
t from the 
. There, 
and parcel of the body, an e stomach 

to the ray I which 
s of tube-feet Here, in our brittle-star, 
the central part, and the 
organs or 


case 
we dissectec 
-side of 


Ss, on the unde! 


represented by 
any prolongations of the 
this brittle-star, like the sand- 
itself placed inac its own, on account of 
her peculiarities of structure; and such a pro- 
justifiable in its way as that which puts a snail 
and a limpet in 


yntain 
the body Now 
iss of 


ion of the Gasteropod class, 
ther kind of starfish, however, was known long ago 


it is this third variety for which Lamlash 
observe that the bay is getting the 


‘ Lists, and 
Bay became famons. I 
credit of scarcity as regards its starfishes, but I sincerely hope 
this is ne Be that as it may, it is the “ Rosy Feather 
Star” for which Lamlash became famous in its day and genera- 
tion, and it willalways be with this starfish in particular that 
the zoological mind will associate the pretty bay of Arran, 
with Holy Island as its outer bulwark and protection. The 
rosy feather star is not unlike that brittle-star that lies at 
our feet, in respect of its general appearance ; but its colour 
is pink, as its name indicates, and its arms exhibit processes 
or appendages, as the term “feathered” would imply. The 
organs are confined to the central body-dise, so that it is not 
by any means a near relation of the common five-fingered star- 
fish which the waves so frequently cast up on the beach. 

In the rocks we find the fossil-remains of curious starfishes 
set on stalks, and known as crinoids. Preserved as fossils, they 
are often popularly known as stone lilies or encrinites. It is 
the points of their fossilised stalks, found by the thousand in 
some limestones, that Sir Walter Scott speaks of in “ Marmion” 
The crinoids are represented to- 
Deep-sea exploration added 


t the case 


as “ Saint Cuthbert’s beads.” 
day by only a few living forms. 
to their number, certainly, and dragged from the abysses 
several stalked starfisbes which had been regarded as being 


Ewe 


AUG. 23, 1850 


wholly extinct. These typical crinoids, whether aiive in 
the deep ocean to-day, or fossilised as remnants of far-back 
populations of forgotten seas, spent the whole of their existence 
Yet, somewhere about 1840 or so—I am not sure of 
V. Thompson found in the Cove of 
Cork acurious starfish set on a stalk,and which was duly named 
the Luropaus, This was a veritable treasure- 
find—in a zool sense. If I mistake not, no living 
crinoid had then been found in European although, 
afterwards, Sars brought to light another form dredged off the 
Lofoden Isles. Next in order came the curious fact that Mr. 
‘Thompson's stalked starfish left its stalk at a given period in 
i behold ! appeared before the eyes 
friend the rosy feather star, of 


on stalks. 


the exact date—Mr. J. 


TaACTINUS 
gicai 


seas, 


its life-history, and, lo and 
of naturalists as our old 
Lamlash, and elsewhere. 
So that the famous star of Lamlash is not an ordinary 
starfish at all. It is a crinoid, in fact—a member of the 
stalked starfish race. and a creature of aristocratic lineage, if 
we are to judge high life by “a lang pedigree.” Compared 
with our rosy feather star, the starfishes of the beach are 
probably very modern beings, relatively speaking, although 
they too go far enough back in the geological record as 
fossils. ‘The star of Lamlash differs from the 
crinoids in that it spends part of its life only in the stalked 
Other crinoids spend the whole of their lives in this 
Here we find a link, perhaps, in the chain of 
starfish destinies. Perhaps 
starfishes are derivatives of 
] 


deep-se 1 


state 
fixed condition. 
causes which have wrought out 
our modern brittle and other 

stalked forms; and the rosy feather star, in leaving its stalk, 
shows us how the free and unstalked life was evolved. This 
may be a statement I cannot prove, therefore I only suggest 
it as a likely theory, in view of the fact that one likes to be 
able to imagine why one starfish is stalked and another not. 
But the sun makes it too hot for philosophy to-day, and so we 
shall stroll back to Innelian to lunch, past the church which 
nestles in the trees at Toward, and onwards past the bright 
villas that make this corner of Clyde resemble a Naples 
nestling on the sea, ANDREW WILSON. 


A Companionship of the Bath has been conferred upon Mr. 
Henry Hamilton Johnston, her Majesty's Consul at Mozam- 
bique, in recognition of his services on the Oil Rivers and in 
East Africa; and a Companionship of St. Michael and St. 
George has been awarded to Mr. John Buchanan, Acting 
British Consul at Nyassa. 

An important memorandum has been issued by the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of 1851 in reference to their 
scheme of “science scholarships,” to which it is now proposed 
to give a higher character than heretofore. It is intended to 
devote a sum of not less than £5000 a year to this purpose, 
and a special committee has elaborated a plan according to 
which seventeen scholarships are to be annually awarded of 
£150 per annum, tenable for two or (in special instances) 
three years, those schools and colleges being selected which 
afford greatest facilities for science-teaching. The special 
committee included Professor Garnett, Professor Huxley, 
Professor Norman Lockyer, Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., and Sir 
William Thomson, and two of the Commissioners, Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., and Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 





‘‘There is no Appeal beyond 
Ceesar! ” 











FROM AN ARTICLE BY 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON,F.R.S.E.. 


The late world-renowned Dermatologist, 


Lecturer on Health under the “Combe Trust;” 


Lecturer on Physiology at the Edinburgh University ; 


Editor of “ Health.” 


ee ee _— 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.r:s., 


The FIRST AND ONLY 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons 


who ever gave a public Testimonial, and the following is 


“One important caution should be given, and that is concerning 


the use of soaps. 


I would strongly advise all who care for their skin to 


eschew the use of common soap, which simply roughens and injures 
the skin, and, if you will be advised by me, I would say never buy those 


artificially coloured and odoriferous abominations commonly sold under 
the name of ‘ Scented’ or ‘ Fancy Soaps’ which are the frequent causes 


of skin eruptions. 


as a Satisfactory and scientifically prepared article, 1 would certainly 
advise you to buy and use ‘ Pears’ Soap.’ Not merely from personal use 
can I recommend this soap, but I am well content to shelter myself 
under the names and authority of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons; of Doctor Stevenson 
Macadam, or of Professors Redwood and Attfield, the eminent analytical 
and chemical lecturers at the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
who testify to its entire purity. Furthermore, I believe it to be very eco- 
nomical, for it contains no free water, andin this respect differs from allother 
soaps; hence a cake of ‘Pears’ is really all soap and not soap and water. 


If I am prepared to recommend any one soap to you, 


of the skin.— 





I know cases of irritable skin which the whole tribe of much- 
vaunted ‘Fancy Soaps’ failed to allay, but which disappeared 
under the use of Pears’ Soap, and for the nursery and for the 
delicate skin of infancy no better or more soothing soap can possibly 


be used. There can be no doubt that in respect of the care of children, 
If common soaps are 


attention to the skin is specially required. 


irritating to the skin of the adult, (as they unquestionably are), they 
are doubly and trebly injurious to the delicate skin of the infant and 
I can vouch that the soap I am recommending is 
It does not irritate 


the skin; but, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, also 


young child. 
not merely a safe but an advantageous one. 


acts as an emollient.” 


the skin. 


polishing were, a smear of grease or cold cream; then a 
then a lick with rose water. 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, for soap is the food 


THE ONLY TESTIMONIAL HE EVER GAVE. 


“If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard the proposition 
questioned—it is well also that we should be familiar with the means 
by which that purpose may be most efficiently attained. 

““ We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice complexion, who 
had never washed her face with soap all her life through ; her means of 


wipe, and 
Of course we did not care to look too 





Soap is to the skin what Wine is to the stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but the layer 
which carries the dirt; and it promotes the displacement of the old 
cuticle to make way for the new, to increase the activity of change in 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


& name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant—PEARS. 
PEARS’ SOAP! ax article of the nicest and most careful 





fo the skin.” 
we 


oe) 


manufacture, and the mos! refreshing and agreeable of balms 
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BENSON’S BOND ST. NOVELTIES, 25, OLD BOND ST., W. [ ~~ 


BRACELET WATCHES. 


A Magnificent Selection, , from £10 to £100. 


Bracelet. Finest Brilliants. Also forms Brooch. 













Brilliants, 


Value, 





Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £12, 
With Circle of Diamonds, £25. 


FD 
Forms Brooch Kees el) or Pendant. 






Moonstones and 


Diamonds, £12. 


















Fine Brilliants and Pearls, £85, : 4 








| Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Moonstone Fs Gold Wings, £25. Special Value, £10. 
Bisson : £8 8s. Diamond do., £21” Moonstone Heart and Brilliants, £91, BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 
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5 Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
it! BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases Is fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled Gola Cases. 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. 
The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver preying £5. 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, ay 
daily testify to the P EXCELLENT TIME 
KEEPING PERFORMANCES OF THESE 
WATCHES. 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 
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1// the Watches shown heres nt Free and 
Safe, at our risk, toall parts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash. or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 








For further Particulars see Bens on's TLLUE 
TRATED Book, ¢ nta ning ne onrls AM) prrnage of 
Illustrations of Watches from £2 to £o0m, 
Jewellery, Clocks » Presentation and | ‘Domestic 
Plate. The Lareest and most Complete Cata- 
Jogene published, Free on havpiie ition to 


THE STEAM FACTORY- 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER bore J. W. ‘BENSON. 62 & 64, LUDGATE- HILL, E.C.: to prevent variation when worn tae mek, he Mpecrally 
THREEQt vein tER PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation ag aapted for Hunting aaa int sist ri "4 3 lors, 


— 5. UNEQUALED Nr THe and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND-STREET, Ww. Sotell cane ee re eee, 


MAPPIN & WE BB S ciswi'trme wee PRINCES PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED (REGD.) 
PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 
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7 
Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 
Jug, Sterling Silver Mounts, AP) 
: £4 5s. ‘ . 
ver Afternoon ; - Richly Cut Glass Champagne Jug, with chased 





Mount and Cover. 
1} pints, £3 } 58.3 2 pints, £4 7s. 6d.3; 3 pints, 
x5 5s. 3 4 pints, £6 6s. , 


x ' 
Tea Spoons and To ongs. In Morocco Case, 
£2 10s. Princes P late, £1 Lls. 6d. 





New Fluted “Cherry Ripe” Dish, Gilt inside, Very handsome Fluted Cake or Fruit Basket, 
£1 lds. inside richly Gilt, 24 4s. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plat and 1 Cath ry in Stock, in all sizes 
fitted in strong Oak ch 








Fern Pot, richly Chased Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons Fruit Dish, a hly handchased,and part 
and Fluted, 16s. and Muffineer. In Morocco Case 24 17s. 64. wilt, 21 158. Spoon to match, 10s. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST.,W., LONDON. 





Patent Club Bottle Holder, . , , 
The simplest ever invented Oak Salad Bowl, with Princes Plate Mounts, 22 2s. 


£1 4s, Servers to match, 18s. memmmentens di ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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son comes the interminable “* « tic servant 
t and 


employ- 


ook-learning 


id made our 
telegraph 


npeconmiet 


shorthand writers, 


aomest 


siderec 


emaid lk 
Is this more ele 
Dinner is served, 


nny lacie 
ratio to be 
the drapers 
| hemselves far 
he objection is merely 
Then, domestic work 
a hospital nurse’s—most 
hospital doors are crowded 
y to do that objectionable k 
and the kitchen can hardly get 
irse feels herself in a social 

But why 

reason Why domestic service 
hts of an energetic and capable 
e long rigid confinement It is 
ervant actually works longer hours than any 
On the contrary, in a good place, where enough 
‘ope with the work, the actual labour done 
t of shopwomen, less dangerous to the health 
teleur iph operators, more agreeable than that of 
But even when the servants are not working, 
they are not off duty : they cannot lie down for half an hour if 
they feel like it, or go out for a short walk, or have a friend 
call, at any hour of the day between rising and going to bed. 
The life is inevitably monotonous ; few persons come and go 
in an ordinary home, and but little is seen among them of 
change and variety. ‘The servants, as a rule, are delighted 
ven when the mistress has an afternoon “At Home.” It 
l not seem as if there is much fun for them jin it—only 


running up and down stairs, and washing 
is the dulness and confinement of domestic service that mo 
y undergo the extra labour for the sake of seeing 
vy dresses, and of the little buzz of 
When the, lally duties ¢ > so mono- 
e interest asa servants 
events, 
vants are. it how are 
»}even an h yur every day to call their . 
under our present conditions, and with what 
give that liberty—and I confess I 
we must not be surprised that our 
a less capable and trustworthy 
It is a painful fact; but, if it is a 
m with it. Instead of popular education at 
making manual labourers more intelligent 
as was hoped, it makes the lower and _ less- 
cill mental workers terribly overcrowded, and 
iuces the supply of competent manual labour. In order to 
unterbalance is tendency, employers must make manual 
ur more attractive, in wages or some other respect. Now, 
lia, the dome > servants work much harder than 
them do here, but they all claim a few hours in the 
for themselves, to ro W here they like and do as the y 
vithin respectable limits, of course In America, a very 
considerable part of the middle-class population dwell in 
boarding-hous¢ where enough servants can be kept, for the 
co-operative housekeeping of that number of people, to allow 
of each servant going out more freely and frequently than a 
ingle family can spare their two maids todo. Furthermore, 
the American and Colonial servants are merely “ helps,” and 
they are what we should call disrespectful, or at least presum- 
ing, in manner and speech ; and their wages are high Here, 
female labour is still so far superabundant that we have not 
yet been reduced to the condition of Colonial or American 
housewives before their “helps.” But we are fast going that 
way 

A transition period is always a painful one. We are passing 
through an age of abrupt social changes, and, be we individu- 
ally wise and careful as we may, we cannot escape difficulties. 
But we must not blame ourselves, or allow others to blame us, 
overmuch, for domestic troubles which are not the fault of 
individual housekeepers, but of the continuance of old habits 
of life in conflict with modern conditions 

\t several of the more popular but less fashionable water- 
ing-places, the custom of the two sexes bathing together is 
growing. This practice is, of course, universal in every 
country but our own, and it has many advantages. But, 
curious nation that we are ! the decent dress for men bathing 
with women that is used every where else is not being imported 
in company with the custom of mixed bathing The one thing 
implies the other ; and, where men and women enter the sea in 
company, the local authorities should compel the bathing 
machine proprietors to provide pevynoirs such as are worn by 
male swimmers in public performances, and such as are always 
provided at Continental bathing-places. 

It is pleasant to see how much more general it is becoming 
for women to swim than used to be the case. One of the 
advantages of mixed bathing is that it encourages little girls 
to learn to swim as they see their brothers doing, and that it 
gives confidence to the timid beginner of the weaker sex to 
know herself surrounded by strong good swimmers who could 
come to her aid in case of need. Swimming is not merely a desir- 
able accomplishment because it may save the swimmer’s or 
some other person's life : it is also one of the most perfect and 
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thorough forms of exercise, moving*many muscles without 


raining any. Children easily acquire the art, and all girls 
ought to be taught it, either in the sea or in a swimming-bath. 
But not by the cruel method of forcing them into the 
sing element.” It is distressing to see little children 
. screaming and terrified, into what seems to them a 
I waste of waters. It is impossible that such an 
experience can do them the least good: on the contrary, th 
nervous shock of the intense terror forcibly overcome must be 
highly injurious, and there is no mystic virtue in laving in 
sea-water to counterbalance the mischief. It is far better to 
let a child even dress again without going beyond ankle-depth. 
day after day, than to force it out and under ; ridiculing and 
persuading to overcome the cowardice, but never forcing 
tly. The terror will soon be overcome, in most cases, 
hy a judicious letting alone. St. Vitus dance, convulsions, 
and even worse things may be induced by the violent plunging 
amid screams and heart-palpitations now so often inflicted on 
hapless terrified mites. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE JAPANESE SILK TRADE. 

> statistics of the silk trade of Japan for the last twelve 

“ars, Which were issued in Yokohama after the close of the 
last season (June 30), exhibit some curious features. The 
trade is practically confined to the port of Yokohama, the 
export from Hiogo being only 500 bales, while that from 
Yokohama last year was 35.505 bales. In 1887-8 the export 
was 38,958, and in 1888-9 41,264 bales, so that in 1889-90 
there was a decline; but the expansion in the trade in 
recent years has been remarkable. Prior to ISS7-8 the 
export never reached 30,000 bales. and was usually under 
25,000, and sometimes even less than 20,000. As for the 
destination, an average of 20,000 bales during the last 
three years went to the United States, and an average of 
between 16,000 and 17,000 bales to the Continent of Europe, 
including Great Britain, to which not one bale was sent 
direct last year, although 2070 bales came in 1888-9 and 
1735 in 1887-8. Some of the shipments to the Continent, 
however, ultimately come to London. Another curious feature 
of the trade is that the shipments on Japanese account are 
declining, showing that the efforts of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to foster a “ direct trade "—i.e., a trade wholly in Japanese 
hands—are not suecessful so far as silk is concerned In 
IS80-1 the shipments on Japanese account were 2040 bales; in 
ISS81-2, 5080; in ISS3-4, 6348: in IS885-6, 3933: in TSS88-9, 
2826; and last year, 2495 bales, or less than the figure of nine 
years ago, although the total export in the same time has risen 
from 22,344 to 35,505 bales. 

The George Livesey ‘lestimonial Fund has amounted to 
£2216, received from 1450 subscribers, of which about £1750 
has been handed to Mr. Livesey at the half-yearly meeting of 
the proprietors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. ‘The 
testimonial also includes an address, and a portrait, to be hung 
in the board-room, a copy of which has been presented to 
Mrs. Livesey 

Three new ambulance stations have been established in 
London by the Hospitals Association—the first on the cab 
rank in St. James’s-square, the second on the cab rank in 
Pickering-place, Bayswater, and the third on the cab rank 
in Maida-vale. ‘This brings the wumber of ambulance 
stations established by the Hospitals Association during the 
present year to fifty-one, which number will shortly be largely 
increased. 








OVER-EXERTION. 
ship Team of the Finchley Harriers 


ule 


pionsl 


} 
tie exercises shohld give 


t not only relieve prains and 


ny of the ill-cffects caused by 


RUNNING. 
heath Harrier writes 
benefit to be derived from using 
untry running in the 


CHEST COLDS. 
ifnell Park Hon, Sec. writes 
llence of your Embrocation and 
for colds and sprains,” 


ROWING. 
The Hon, Sec. Tower R. and A. C. writes 
After a hard tussle, your Embrocation soon restores 
the arms.” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford Music Hall, London 
“I was recommended by my friend ‘ Victorina’ your 
FEmbrocation, and by using it for two days 1 was enabled 
to resume my duties, 


FOOTBALL. 
H.C. HALDANE, Esy., Charterhouse, Godalming, writes :— 
I find it very useful indeed after playing football.” 


STIFFNESS. 
r. L. NICHOLAS, Esq., Member of the South London 
Harriers, writes 
I nse a good! deal of it during training, and find it very 
beneficent in keeping off stiffness.” 


FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 


“Given entire satisfaction to all who have used it,” 


CRAMP. 


S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, Maskellya, Ceylon, 
writes 

coolies suffer much from carrying heavy loads 

ances, aml they get cramp in the mus *, which, 


1 rubbed with your Embrocation, is relieved at 





STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest Lady in the World.” 
“It not only relieves pain, but it strengthens the nerves 
and muscles.” 


FOOTBALL. 
Geo, PATTRICK, Esq., Hon. Sec. Hartlepool Athletic 
Association, writes : 
‘I may say that some of the members of our Rover 
Football Club swear by it; and not only use it for sprains 
contusions, &c., but rub it all over the body after a match [ 
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Mii 


«“ 


“THe Tourists’ VAve Mecu 


— LUMBAGO. 
| From a Justice of the Peace, 
“About a fortnight ago a friend advised me 
your Embrocation, and its effect has been magical.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
HARRY CARTER, Esy,, 29, Fitzroy-road, Regent's Park, 
wrilt 
‘IT tried your Embroeatio ind was soon able to walk 
as well as ever I did in my life.” 


BRUISES. 
W. H. ALDous, Esq., 24, Morley-avenue, Wood Green, 
writes 
“T tried a bottle of Elliman’s, which effectually removed 
all the bruise and soreness.” 


PAINS. 
“SSTAYLOR, Esq., 10, Fowler-terrace, New Hendon, 
Sunderland, 
“T have used your Embrocation for pains in the hip and 
knees, and have found great benefit from it.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
Mr. JOHN DUGDALE considers that by continned use of 
the Embrocation he ts preventing the rheumatism in his 
knees getting worse, as he had feared they would at his age. 


RHEUMATISM. 
Captain G. H. MANSELL, R.N., Pembroke Villa, Shirley, 
Southampton, writes 
“ Have derived great benefit by using your Embrocation 
for rheumatism.” 
SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman, 
“For many years I have used your Embrocation. and 
found it most efficacious in preventing and curing sore 
throat from cold.” 


TRAINING. 
WALTER A. LIDINGTON, Esq., Handicapper and Starter, 
West Kent Harriers, writes 
“ For running and. cycling it is invaluable, and we would 
not be without it under any consideration,” 


SPRAINS. 
From W. D. DENT, Esq., Secretary, Barnard Castle 
Agricultural Society 


¢ 


“And regard it as invaluable for sprains, strains, or 


anything of a similar nature.” 


CYCLING. 
From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastien, Spain. 
“Tama member of a Cycling Club here, and can testify 
to the excellent results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 
SPRAIN. 
From Ropert J. WALKER, Esq.. F.R.G.S., F.R.His.S., Roval 
Colonial Institute, Northumberland-avenne, London, W.( 
“But I must confess that the second application gave 


mM 7 considerable relief, and two bottles cured the same.” 





SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 


H. J. BuRDEN, Esq.. Peckham Harriers Hon. Sec., 
writes 


Elliman’s Universal Embrocation, 1/1) and 2/9. 


“Used your Universal Embrocation for some time, and Embrocation I should have remained a cripple up to the 
find it invaluable for sprains and stiffness.” . , "y ' e Present moment.” 


K 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, Romford. 
“T write to say that had it not been for Elliman's 
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“Have A Cup witH Me.” 
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LANCET.—“ Pure, and very soluble.” 


President Royal College of Surgeons, Treland, 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


FRYS PURE 
Concentrated COCOA 


This preparation of Cocoa is, exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable 
thin drink, and is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 


MEDICAL T/MES.—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 
Sir C. A. GAMERON.—<1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 








IF your face is sunburnt, 


faded with fatigue and age, 
IF your features look old 
from wrinkles, 
IF your hands are hard 
and rough, 


QUICK! use the 


CONGO SOAP, 


For no other can give so sur- 


prising and rapid results. 


CONGO SOAP 


PERFUMED. 





DELICIOUSLY 





It contains no corrosive sub- 





stance, but is made from the 





extracts of plants and flowers, 


CONGO SOAP. 


Invented and Prepared by the 
eminent Parisian Chemist 


VICTOR VAISSIER 





BRANCH OFFICE 
Great Britain and Colonies, 


C. SIMEONS & CO., 


70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
LONDON, E.C 


sts, Perfumers, Ne. 


3d... and 2s. per cake. 





for 







all Chem 
at Sd... 1s. 


the had of 





























EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 





256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistan ind Dress-titters 
travel to any pa the country 
with vis lection 
nn itely on f letter or telegram 
rhey take with them Dress Man 
Millinery, and everything 
that may | nired 
sul ! 0 pri if 
pu ised wa we in Londor 
Travelling expenses are not charged, however distat 
! 1 may b 





Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, 


Telephone Number 3557. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


LONDON.” 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 











NEW DESIGNS for the AUTUMN 


are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


RIDING 
HABITS 
with all the 
latest 
Improvements. 





LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. 
26 &27, CONDUIT STREET, | 


27, NEW BOND STREET, )! 


Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Wy 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FoR LIVER, 
({0CKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE, 
((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 


t INDIGESTION, 


PILLS. 


FOK HEARTBURN 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 


A Perfect Filter. Giving Sparkling Pure Water. 
MCORRIS’S NEW 


PATENT CIRCULATING FILTER 


Mr. Kicnanyp Monntas, the ntor of the 
wn Morris Tul 


nd Ammunit 1 


Gold Medal, 1889. 


















Profess« 
ws th mt scientifically perfect filter ever offered 


wv Wanktyn, and other expert n 
te 


The * Lancet” of July 12, 1800, says: * The Morris 
Patent ‘Circulating’ Filter is very ingenious, and 


| must be ranked as one of the most scientific in prin- 


| 
| 


LONDON, W. 


ciple and construction yet before the public... . 
We have subjected the filter to a rather severe 
qualitative test, with results that were eminently 
satisfactory.” 

Cream Enametled Stoneware Filter, 1 wall. 4 > wall 6 
3 gall nti; dprall., serail. 44 6 wall, 5) - each, 
Testimonials and full description of other Filters, de., 

sent by po 


/ t free on application, 


MAY BK INSPROTED AT THE OF FICKS OF 


The MORRIS TUBE COMPANY, LTD., 
ty HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


Agents for India—Mesers. MURRAY & CO., LUCKNOW 





ADAMS'S 






POLIS 





FURNITURE 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” | 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— | 
Dec. 22, 1883 | 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, | 
Oilmen, &c. 
MANUFACTORY: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


H. 


Visiting the Seaside, playing Tennis, or otherwise exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing for the face, hands, 
and arms. It eradicates Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Redness and 
toughness of the Skin, soothes and heals all Irritations, Insect 
Stings, Spots, Eczema, &c., produces soft fair skin and a lovely 
delicate complexion. . Bottles. 4s. 6d. ; Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO | 


Pearl Dentifrice, whitens the teeth and prevents and arrests 





or 


their decay, strengthens the gums, and sweetens the breath. 

2s. 9d. per Box. | 
Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles, and 
avoid cheap imitations. 


a= 


BRUSHES 


*’ PARKINS 
anoGOTTOS 
$550 BAG. 


MOROCCO SILK LINED 
CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE 


A CHOICE OF 3500 


OXFORD ST.W 








eS 
NQGa) FITTINGS 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
The best value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 

R4s., 105s. 


638. ; 


SILVER 


2 
638., 


4 large selection of fitted 
Baas for Ladies an Gentle 
men, from to 20 quineas 

GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 


BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. . 












THE ILLU STRATED LONDON NEWS AUG. 23, 1890 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. Alexander Nasmyth Fund,” and to be under the management Ann Lyster; £2000 to the said Ernest Octavius Lloyd ; £1000 

of the Royal Scottish Academy. to Charles Forbes Mosse ; £500 to Luigi Stefani; £100 to the 

The will (dated May 29, 1886), with three codicils (dated ‘Said John Wreford Budd; and legacies to servants. The 

June 23, 1887; July 5, 1889; and April 26, 1890), of Mr. Tesidue of his property he leaves to Benjamin Thomas Loader. 

Aug. 7 by Charles Robert William Neal, oak vs late of 7, Park-crescent, Portland-place, He declares that he has made another will in respect of his 

thbrid, a x 8 ne and Kingsdon, Somersetshire, who died on May 25 last, was property in Switzerland and Italy, and that this will relate 
sy gta lg, William Neal and the Rey.  80lely to his property in Great Britain and Ireland. 


ted May 3, 1889), with two codicils (dated May 23 
‘ Hon. Jane, Dowager Mar- 
place, Knightsbridge, who 


her Lethbridge, i 

amounting to £6602. The proved on Ang. 11 by Captain 

- John Neal, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal The will (dated April 20, 1888) of Miss Louisa Broke, late 

» her by the Empress of estate amounting to upwards of £85,000, The testator devises of 4, Marlborough-buildings, Bath, was proved on Aug. 4 by 

; the picture called bis mansion-house at Kingsdon, the manor of Kingsdon, and Dame Frederica Mary Horatia Loraine Broke, the niece, the 

Count Cavour. to Il his farms, messuages, lands, and hereditaments in the  yalue of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £35,000. 

rnaments, the emerald- parishes of Kingsdon and Somerton to the use of his son The testatrix bequeaths £2000 to the Blind School Home, 

y the King of Italy. William, for life. with remainder to his first and other sons Bath; £25 each to the Royal United Hospital (Bath), the 

according to their respective seniorities in tail male, and the Mineral Water Hospital (Bath), the Mission to Seamen 

h advowson of the benefice of Kingsdon, upon trust, if at his (11, Buckingham-street, Strand), the Blind Deaf and Dumb 

‘and pecuniary. The residue of her eath the then present Incumbent shall be holding the same, on Home (Walcot- parade, Bath), and the Young Women’s 

daughter, Lady Marion Buchanan. the next vacancy to offer the same to his son John, and, should Christian Association (Bath) ; £8000 each to the Hon. Mrs. 

. 2, 1889) of Mr. James Nasmyth, late he decline the same, oo enon person as his four younger sons Jane Ann Saumarez and the said Lady Loraine Broke ; £2000 

hnvat. Ment. who diad on May & lest. shall nominate, and, subject thereto, to be held upon the same to Horace Broke; and other legacies, The residue of her 

: “Ane. & by USe8 as those declared of his mansion-house at Kingsdon. The property she leaves to Francis “Pocock and Robert Buckley 
furniture, fixtures, and effects at Kingsdon, excepting what Bover. | 


are snecifically beaueather o children. are »¢ xe 
are specifically bequeathed, to children, are to,be annexed to the will and two codicils (all dated May 20, 1890) of Mrs, 
bequeaths £6000, upon trust, for each of his three daughters, Lydia Marianne Anderson, late of The Ferns, Frognal, Hamp- 
Mary Eleanor Neal. Alice Matilda Wickham. and Ada Clem- stead, who died on June 22 last, were proved on Aug. 4 by 
entina Neal ; £5000 to his son William ; £500 to each of his James Reddie Anderson, Percy John Frederick Lush, M.D., 
grandchildren, John Franklin Neal, Norah Madeline Neal, and Miss Lydia Anderson, the daughter, the executors, the 
Elizabeth Marjorie Neal, and Anthony Theodore Clephane VY! alue of the personal estate amounting to over £31,000, The 
Wickham ; £100 to the Hospital or Infirmary at Yeovil ; £300 testatrix bequeaths £ 200 to the Women's Missionary Association 
to the Incumbent and Churchwardens of Kingsdon, upon of the P resbyterian Chure h of England ; & 200 to . ach gr —_ 
trust, to apply the dividends in the purchase of meat to dis- child living at her death who shall attain nacre fone 7 ; £200 
tribute among the deserving poor of that parish; his furni- to each of her CROCUS 5 and legacies to ESTE, Set ig ow 
wines. hooks. wines. any furnia ture and effects at 7, Park-crescent, to his daughters, Mary ee ee ee eee *, ge see i 
. ‘she may Eleanor and Ada Clementina, and his four younger sons ; ahstitiees Ps a aa Pete one su » Uf St, é 
i twenty of his works of art; the remainder of his and legacies to trustees, servants, and others. rhe residue : on , ae a : wanes 
wrt and furniture and other articles of an ornamental ©f bis real and personal estate he leaves equally between The will (dated Nov. 9, 1868) of Mr. William Jackson 
to be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson. and Co.. his four younger sons, John, Thomas Henry, Herbert, and Hodgetts, formerly of Liverpool, and late of Edderthorpe, 
anni go with the residue of his property. He also Alfred Ernest. Capenhurst, Cheshire, who died on June 18 last, at Church 
s wife all his realty and mixed personalty ; £44,500 The will (dated March 2, 1885) of Mr. Henry John Stretton, Salop, was proved on Aug. 9 by Mrs. Margaret 
Hodgetts, the widow, and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £24,000, The testator 


to be held, upon trust, to pay the dividend to his Baddeley, late of Meadow View, Sydenham, who died on 
ife, and then to fall into and become part of his July 17, was proved on Aug. 11 by Henry M‘Lauchlan . ) the te 

, an len fall in un me part of } | William Lees Bell, | bequeaths the whole of his personal estate to his wife, for her 
absolute use. 


iamond bracelet, with 





d upon the trusts of a 
son the Marquis of Ely: 


Kensington, was proved on } 
Nasmyth, the widow, Charles Harriso 


three 


mument erected by 
te to that 


of an ornamental character 


state ; £1000 is bequeathed to each of his executors, Backler, John Blacket Gill, and the Rev. 
his wife; and £150 to be divided by his wife the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
servants, gardeners, and labourers. The wood- upwards of £83,000. The testator gives his furniture and Letters of Administration, with the will annexed, to the 

* Coronation of the Virgin, attributed to Gertz, household effects, and £200, to his wife, Mrs. Harriet Grace estate of the late Miss Elizabeth Mary Mimpriss, of 32, Davies- 

souvain, he leaves to the Government, to be placed in saddeley ; £100 to each of his executors ; all the share street, Berkeley-square, have been granted to James Archibald 
remaining _ onverted which he became entitled to under a _ Stirling, the Syndic of the Trustees, Executors, and Securities 
sonal estate applicable by law for charitable purposes is settlement by the death of his mother, and various leasehold Insurance Corporation, Limited, the executors named in the 
to be divided into one hundred parts, and he bequeaths houses at St. George-in-the-East, Bow, and Stepney, to his will, the personal estate exceeding in value £17,700. The 
eight of such parts each to the Convalescent Branch of the brother Edward; all his Metropolitan Consolidated Stock to _ testatrix bequeaths the following charitable legacies, free of 
Royal Infirmary (Edinburgh), the Convalescent Branch of the his daughter Gertrude ; £500 to the London Hospital; £500 — duty : to the St. George’s Hospital, £1000; to the Hospital 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, the Royal Blind Asylum and each to his nephew and niece, Arthur Edward Baddeley and for Consumption (Fulham-road), £50; to the yer for the 
School (Edinburgh), Hershaw’s Blind Asylum ( Manchester), Alice Maud Baddeley ; and £50 to Eliza Britten. The residue of Protection of Women and Children (85, Strand), £500; to the 
the workshop forthe blind of Kent (1,South-street,Greenwich), his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, Home for Incurable Children (Maida Vale), £ tae - to the 
the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Children(London), — for life or widowhood ; and, on her death or marriage again, Home for Crippled Girls (Marylebone-road), £100; to the All 
e Tunbridge Wells Dispensary and Infirmary for the relief for his said daughter. Saints’ Convalescent Hospital (Eastbourne), £100; to the 

f the sick poor (Kent), the Artists’ Benevolent Fund (London), The will (dated Aug. 14, 1889) of Mr. Augustus Charles Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, £100; to 
the Artists’ Benevolent Orphan Fund (London), and the Granet de la Rue, late of the Villa Schénwill, Megger, Lucerne, the Gordon Hospital (Vauxhall Bridge-road), £500; to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; four of who died on March 2% last, was proved in London on Aug. Hospital for Paralysed and Epileptic (Queen-square), £200; 
such porte to the Hospital for Women (Soho-square, London), 7 by Ernest Octavius Lloyd and John Wreford Budd, the to the Free Cancer Hospital (Fulham-road), £100; and, after 
and sixteen of such parts to the Royal Scottish Academy of executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to other legacies to friends and relations, the testatrix gives the 
Arts (Ex Mohers h), as a fund for decayed Scottish artists, and upwards of £43,000. The testator bequeaths £10,000 each to residue of her estate to the Society for the Protection of 
he makes it imperative that this bequest be named “The his mother, Lady Henrietta Rose Gordon, and his sister, Mary Women and Children. 


i¢ South Kensington Museum, ‘The residue of his per- 





Certificate of A ly f’ DR. JOHN MUTER, F. R. EDT, *"S donuals of Anatysial ond Paaramunesl Gnemiity and of mata theme” © 
na ysis rom “ Manuals of Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica,” 
“T have examined SALT REGAL with the following results: That it is an effervescent saline, compounded from absolutely pure ingredients. When it is placed in contact with water, the 
chemical combination which ensues results in the formation of two of the best known saline aperients, and in addition to these there is also developed a small quantity of an oxidising 
disinfectant tending to destroy any impurities present in the water used. 


‘ | have not before met with aso well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once perfectly safe and yet so entirely efficient for the purposes for which it is reeommended.”—JOHN MUTER. 


HER MAJESTY'S PATENT RIGHTS 
ROYAL PROTECTED 
LETTERS PATENT, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


An Appetising and Refreshing Tonic. A Thirst-Quencher for all occasions. A 
morning “ Pick-me-up.” A high-class Effervescing, Antiseptic Salt, develops Ozone, 
the Principle of Life. Prevents and Relieves FLATULENCE, Nausea, GIDDINESS, 
Heartburn, Acidity, Palpitation, Bilious HEADACHE, Dyspepsia, Fevers, Malaria, 
Irritation of the Skin, Liver Complaint, Lassitude, 

WEARINESS, &c. Corrects all Impurities arising from imparts New 


errors of diet, eating, or drinking. \ ng f regh om 
\ 
SALT REGAL x \\ 


The Editor of “ HEALTH,” the great Authority of HYGIENE, recommends S 
for general use in Families, and speaks in the highest praise of SALT REGAL. 





FOR PURITY, —s \ 


E’orR SA FETY, w x Cs N 
FOR EXCELLENCE, On <a) 


For MARKED DISTINCTION from Saline Preparations in which Alkaline elements, so 
irritating to the Digestive Organs, unduly predominate. 


Lieut.-Colonel HUGH BAMBER, Margate, says :— 


‘I have now used SALT REGAL for two years. I have found it the pleasantest and 
most agreeable in taste of all Salines, and a certain cure for bilious headache and furred 
tongue, from whatever cause arising.” 


STRENUOUSLY REFUSE 


To have old-fashioned, worn-out Salines palmed off upon you. Insist upon having SALT 
REGAL, which imparts new life to the system, develops ozone, the principle of life, and 
turns to a beautiful rose pink colour when mixed with water. The enormous sale of SALT 
REGAL testifies to its superiority and excellence over all other remedies for Dyspepsia, 
Flatulence, Headache, and kindred complaints. 


SALT REGAL may be obtained of all Chemists, and at the Stores: 
but if any difficulty, send 2/9 addressed to the Manager, Salt Regal A CLEAR HEAD. 
Works, Liverpool, and a bottle will be forwarded in course of post, 











AUG. 23, 1896 


PIANOS.— Messrs. 


Brant of 


ERARD, 
113,RuedeM 








Paris 
Wa 
fact ire 
Marl } 
[eRARDS' PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 
8 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 9 gfuinens. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exl tion 
Founde 1838; Rel t, Isar 
Mon LE and MOOR E. Pianos from 165 gs. 
108 KS 7 #8. to sO gs rhree-Yeurs' 
System fr =. 6d M tl Cash 
1 ‘ tnd 105, Bishopseate-within, London, E.¢ 
OHN RINSMEAD and QON’S 
J B* S 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Re eee HIRE, 


GREATLY REDUCED Prices 
Illustrated and Priced Lists eonapl 


lication, 
14, 20,and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


ILEYEL, PIANOS, 


WOLFF, and CO.’S 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
i toe Pelee 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
PIAN ee ocak iamseremeninn 


OFORTES, with 





und @ pure 
STREET 











! alle n touch full tone 
GREAT PULTENEY LONDON, W 
Daun and CO. PIANOS AND 
ORGANS Ales e Sale. cent 1 Ten 
warra Easy terms Cottag Pian: s neas 
I) guineas 
Cla 3 guineas, | Class 6,25 2 eas 
Cla ruineas, | Class 7, 4 neas 
Cla Wrauineas, | ¢ 88 8,45 guineas 
Ai est Makers, f i} neas 
uy s be allowed f any Instrument 
w ! i“ iss he take n, and will 
t pr of w ntl 
| rst 7. D My M AINI and 
co. t Fit pavement, London 
(ppuomM AS OETZMANN and CO, 
27, BAKER STREET 


per Month. Tunings 


n six months, 
( obtaining a 


DIANOS for HIRE, 10s. 
re charged if P rchased 


iu is mode 





yption « 
THOMAS 





one (with the 
of thee Manufacturers, 
27 7 Baker street, W. 





IIANOS, per Month, pene - Years’ 
System, e the ‘ of " 
mon s are kept 
years’ system as Manut 
tnd CO. 27, Baker-stre 
fPHOMAS OETZMANN- and CO, 
27, BAKER STREET 
ZORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 





cent discount for cash, or 15s, per month (secon 
lis, € month nthe three-years hire systen L 
of ¢ STILES and ‘ 42, Southampton-row Iborn, L 
Pianos exchanged, 
\ INISTERING CHILDREN. Song. By 
4 LEIGH KINGSMILL Two children visit a lonely 
widowed cottager, and Mor eapane ner buns mtents of their 

J " ple hymns, which se tothe widow as 





EK Ft to F 


In ‘and G 24 stamps 
LIPS and P AGE, &, Oxford 


narket, 


MOTTO ? 


Pui 


London 


IS YOUR CREST and 


W I ote 








name and county te CULLETON’S 
Office. Painting in heraldic cok PEDIG 
TRACED. Thee Armes of hu 
and wife blend sand dies, 
plates engra les Signet rings, 
i trat, fi n, Cc, 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 








STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES. all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Add Ba ad forengray ng steeld Wedding 
and ‘ “ard-plate and 50 by Visiting 
Care ( t LLETON. Seal Raspaver. 96. Oran yurh- 
acre f St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 
VIRGINIA DEBT, 

Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and CO act ng on behalf of 
the Committee of Virginia Bondholders in New Y« INVITE 
the DEPOSIT with fall SECURITIES of the STATE 
of VIRGINIA held t 
dealt within ace 
‘ wh 1wa 

s ties vith ad equent Coupons 
atta 1, will be ‘ . vn, Shipl , and 
( until further not t r Counting-H se, Founders'- 
court, Lothbury, London, E.C.,in the terms of thi said Agree- 
n it 


deposited is 


as 


n of the Securities to he 


classificati 


f 
FIRST CL ASS Old Bonds to 














under to Fund 
t nclude 8 di 

unended by the Aet of March 7, 18 

SECOND CL ASS.—Consols, to nelude all Securities issued 
under Lap Bs March 30,1871, with July 1800 and subsequent 

pons ached, 

rHIR D CL ASS.—Ten Fortie to include all Securities 
issu S mia r Act of March 28, 1879 wi ith July 1390 and sub- 
Bt ons attached, 

FOU ik TH r LASS.—Tax receivable Coupons prior to July 
Is 

17, Moorgate treet, 
June 2) 

The Council of Fe Jjondholders, acting in ¢ njunct on 
with the Koglish ittes ‘ Virginian Bondholders, 
dir me to state having considered the Agreement 
thoave referred to, it ymmends Holders to Deposit their 
Bonds, Coupons, and ¢ ficates with Messrs Bro wn, Shipley, 
ancl ¢ O'LEARY, Secretary. 
| IFE POLICIES on LIV ES FIFTY x EARS 

7 ad UPWAKDS Large An eferred ddress— 

essrs, H. E, FOSTER snd CRANFIELD, 
6, Poultry, London, } 


[,ONDON ASSOCIATION 


Assur: 


LIFE 





t. 
1.0. 


EUREKA SHIRTS 


hee n made in the manufacture 


FORD'S 


yrovements have 


GHIRTS. 
Great it 











of FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. cele ted wr their superior 
fitting. Six for 8,, 458 soak Wr patesl ooat ree to your 
door rite for illustrated Self-Measure and all » articulars 
free by post.—R, FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
GHIETS FORD'S EU R E K A SHIRTS. 
rhe ne jw patterns of French Pr ‘ mbriec Shirt 
and the 1 Oxfords fo king ‘For 1's IMPROVED 
EUREKA SHIRTS, read =] rsent free by post 
for two stamps. Six for 27s.,3 For ‘Dand CO., 41, Poultry 
( LD SHIRTS R efronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen thres foe ia pe r Extra 
Fine, ¥3. Send thre n 2 th cash. it t ady for 
use, carriage paid.—R FORD nd CO. 41 Souler, lon. 
7GIDIUS ~SILK SHIRTS for 
“4 GENTLEMEN Plain eam, and fancy colours,stripes, 
Seaton &c., all 198. 6d. each, usual pt 258. ; Spun Silk Shirts, 
93, 6d. Write for Patterns 
R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultr London 
Ay xIDIUS U NDE R- 
ABA ; 





and Patterns free f) he Sole M: 
Rh. FORD and CO. 4i, P 


WALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
xi prices sent free on applicat t 
77, Cornhill 


reduce ( 
and 230, Regent-street. 


JOHN WALKER 











| 


| 


} eapauen. 








_THE 





im EDDING 
at 
RODRIGUES’, 42, 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
in SILVER, ORMOLU, CHINA, OXIDIZED SILVEI 

POLISHED BRASS, and LEATHER with SILVER MOL Nits. 

DRESSING CASES. sSPATCH BOXES. 
JEWEL BOXE 

CASES OF IVOR vy BR USHERS 

CARRIAGE CL4 


and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
PICCADILLY. 





ENVEL( 
ST ATIONE Ik y c *ABINETS. 
Vi ASES., 








OPER INKSTAND 

SCENT | CANDLESTICKS 

( » | POSTAGE SCALES 

BOXES OF CIGAR CABINETS 

LIQUEUR CIGALKETTE BOXES 
SEFUL “ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVER 
Anda and el sortment of ENGLISH 

VIENNESE, ind PARISIAN ‘NOVELTIES, ft ym 58, to £5. 


MP RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. 





With Hall-marked Ster! ittings,in Moroeco, 
tussia, Crocodile, and Pigskin I 
£5 5s £15, £20, £30, to £100. 


.» £10 10s., 


ite cen ALBUMS at RODRIGUES 
Cartes-le-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5. 
MENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS 
PHOTUGK. APH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russiaand Morocco, 


all sizes, to hold 2 to 12 Portraits, 





»ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS 
ae MS, Con ONE tf CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Originaland Artistic Designs. 
Note APER ‘and ENVELOPES, beliliantiy uninated by 
h 1 Br b . 
BEST It L IE ¥ ST {MP ING 
All the New and Fashio 
BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS ~ath BOOK PL ATES. 
A VISITING NAME PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
superfine CARDS Printed, for 48, 6d, 


RODRIGU ES’ PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


» 42, 


MENIE 


Aw! a led 


4} HOCOLAT R. 


Honest nt UR 
LL E XHIDITIONS. 


4 1b. 


MENIER 3 in and 3 Ib. 


(jHOCOLAT 
, PACKETS, " 
BRE \KF ST, 
LUNCHEON, he SUPPER. 
M E N I E R. 
Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 





Cc HOCOLA T 


(Cj HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
4 Lond 
New Y "ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 
First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN and POLSON in 1856. 


BROWN and PoLson's 


(1ORN JrLourR 


eld some time before any other was anywhere 


Was in the F 


heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the 


Public Confidence. 
NEW AND POPULAR z hue TION OF L. B. WALFORD'S 
VELS 
Ne w ready, cloth “on 6d. each, with 4 yntis Lig ece 
rraved in Paris fro ; Beawine ey Laake ’ Pe 
rue HISTORY OF A WEEK. sy i. B. 
WALFORD. Un f rn with “ Pauline,” “ r. ublesome 
Daughters,” “Cousins ‘Baby's Grandmother,’ and “ Mr. 
Smith , 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-strect, E.C. 


26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 87, 
MAGAZINE 


DAYS, 
ry 


On August 


Pe CORNHILL 
ay ? TE hag R.—Containing 
Touchstone of Pe ag 
ROMANS.—CABLE 
EXPERIMENT. 7 
and A BRIDE FROM THE 


FOR 
by the 

: 7, ) .toVi 
YING A BORDER 
WINDERMERE 
BUSH, 


Ti 
Np rHE 
HIS FIRST 
SEDAN; 
to XII 
SMITH, 


ROME 
FORAY 
BUNKISE 
Chaps. 1X 
London ; ELDER, Waterlov-place. 


and Co., 15, 


324, cloth, 18., post free, 
FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 


EPPS. Describes fully, and pre- 


New Edition, pp 
| OMCOPATHIC 
B 


Drs. R. and W, 


scribes for General Diseases.—London J. Epps and Co.,, 
48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 
MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


Rex AL 

L CHELSEA. 
Open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Brilliantly Illuminated Gardens, 

every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at 9.30 p.m, 


POYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
L The following Military Bands will perform during the 
week ending Aug. 30:— 

toyal Rifle Corps. 
Ist Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
and Battalion Leinster Regiment. 
ts Guards on Monday, Aug. 25, only. 
mands play daily from 12 noon to 11 p.m. 


YOYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
The following events willtake place during the week :— 
Ascents of Spencer's Great War Balloon. (For Seats in the 


Fireworks 








Car apply to the Hon. Director, Royal Military 
Exhibition 
Grand Assault ‘at- Arms by Professor D'Arcy Brennan 


» Lambeth Polytechnic 

35 ps m Band ¢ » Scots Guards and Pipers, conducted 

Mr Holla 

Comic Cricket Ms ate i d y the Sergeants of the lst Battalion 
Grenadier Guards. 

Professor Brennan's Lions. 

Household Brigade Cavalry Massed Bands 

Encampment on Active Service practically illustrated by 
the lst Grenadier Guarda, 

Trooping the Colour by the Roy 
Asylum. 

Sports by the 4th Battalion East Sur 

FOR DETAILS, SEE DAILY 


2OYAL MILITARY 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane-squ 
South Kensington Stations 
Steam-hboats from all Piers to 
Main Entrance. 
Admission, 1s.; Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. 
These Prices Admit to all Entertainments. 
Major G. E, W. MALET, Hon. Director. 


EXHIBITION 


Boys of the al Military 


rey Regiment. 
PAPERS. 
EXHIBITION. 

ire and 


Victoria Pier, opposite 


,‘RENCH 


I 








Earl's Court and West Brompton. 
BEST EXHIBITS AND ATTRACTIONS 
FROM Raat PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889, 
FIN ARTS. INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS 
THE LOUVRE AND CHAMPS ELYSEES 
MODEL OF THE EIFFEL TOWER 
MOST CHARMING GARDENS IN LONDON, 
THE “ WILD EAST.” 
ILLU a ATIONS OF AFRICAN LIFE AND SCENERY. 
ARLING AND THI AFRICAN LIONS 
(See Daily Papers and Proxramme 
Admission tothe Exh n, 18, 11.30 a.m. t ) 11.30 pw 
Season Tickets, 10s ; Children, At usual Agents’ and at 
Exhibition, JOuN R. WHITLEY, Chairn an 
H° MINE RAL SPRINGS OF BATH 
1 a, 507,600 walle, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr 
The erhe Wane th une y the Romans in the First Century 
Most valuable in case Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at «reat 
expense. One of the greatest hygienic yhysicians say The 
are the most complete in Europe. hey include Thern al, 
v 





uur, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
mn 








fr Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisati Spray, 
Fs and Moist Heat umage and Inhalation Ro s. All 
ms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily 





i 
Address Manager for every information. 
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NEWS 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the tine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
i delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enongh to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundre maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may pe many a fatal shaft by keeping 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 





Is of subtle 


ese. ourselves 





“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 


establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London, 


See article in Cassell’s Household Guide. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE “REX” 
TAILOR-MADE SHIRT. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Packets by Grocers, 


6 for 26/- 
6 for 32- 


White, all Linen Fittings, 4’6 ... 
Fine Linen Fittings, 56 


+ Extra Fine Linen, 7/6 6 for 42/- 
» Dress Wear, 56, 7/6, 9/6. 
»  Specialite Pure Linen Shirt, 10/6. 


SPECIAL ORDERS IN FOUR DAYS. 


New Range of Coloured Oxfords, Cambrics, 
and Calcuttas for Shirts and Pyjamas. 


Write for Patterns § Self-Measurement Forms, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPT., 
196, OXFORD ST., W. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

temoves all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 


sweet herbs and plants, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
TOOTH POWDER, 
jars. Price 1s, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
Hair to 


FLORILINE only put in glass 


Prevents the 
testores Grey or White 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour, 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 


its ORIGINAL 


it leaves no unpleasant 


where a HAIR RENEWER 


Se 





THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Drnggists. 

Sunday Times says Mr p ERADICATE 
CURE the and thas, hie treatment is the r ne 
seems hey foul he medicine he rescribes DOES 
NOT LOWER BUILDS UP AND TONES THE areTEN 

Book . With recipe and notes . sw pleasantly 
and rapidly « OBESITY (average reduction in “are t week is 
8 lbs.), post free eight stamps. 


F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 























BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
THE SOUTH COAST 
¢ 


LONDON 


QEASIDE SEASON, 














BRIGHTON reeset Trains from Victoria and 
SEAFORD | 1 Bridge 
EKASTBOURNE Trains t nn m from Kensingt i) 
BEXHILL rt md) and West Brompt 
ST. LEONARDS | m Lond availa 
HASTING: s o 
WORT eek ght M ! 
IPT EH AMPTON Season Ticket=, Ist ar 1 . 
sO NG Improved Tra Serv 
HAYLING ISLAND] 1 man Car Tr a he I 1 
PORTSMOUTH and nd Ba ! 
SOUTHSEA Thr kingston W 
ISLE OF WIGHT Sta 
,RIGHTON. FREQUENT TRAINS 
( mene “t y Ticketst triel ne Week 
day. Fr ' rae | 
Car New Faat Tr ‘ 
Cheap 10s, 6d. Lat ¢ Sat 
Admiutt the on 
Cheap t is ry Sunday 
Fr v at ~ 
Pull nh Cars n n Fast T ns 
} ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL. 
and EASTBOURNI Cheap Fast Trainsevery Werk 
Viet 1 AO at oe is b » at 
V5 al New Crose &.10 and 10 a.m Kast. Croydon #4 and 
10.25 @ Kensing Addison - road Ly " ‘ pla 
June nso and 10.10 a0 
Sp il Fast Tra ever Sunda fr I I 
, ' New ¢ #000 an Viet " k 
\ rem ’ ! Clapham J b ¥da I t 
‘ , ‘ 
| il Day Ret n Tick anil 6a 
T! NBRIDGE WELLS. EVERY 
WEEKDAY CHEAP FAST TRAINS !} the New 
Direct R e fr Victoria 0.30 an Kensingtot A ' 
roa 10 an calling at ¢ “¢ wn J netiot i n London 
Bridge 9.) calling at ast 
EVERY SUNDAY CHEAP ET UR ricKETS } | 
tins fron ri ria. Clapham Junetion 1 lon Bridge, New 
‘ a, Forest Hil “ul Junetion, at ha Croydot 
i rning by any Tra 7) 
Special Day Re rn T a, te 
YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Special Express Day Ser Weekdays ands ' 

London to Paris ( & 2 Clase In tol ‘ 

Vie ria dep. 9.0 am, | Pa i ‘ 
London Bridge 90am.) London Bridg rt i 
Paria arr. 6.50 pan. | Vie ria 1 
The morning departure from London will, on Aug 

ind 20 be postponed until 11.0 an arr ne in Pa ‘ 
Spondingly later 

Improved Express Night Ser o We ‘ nd nia 
London to Paris 5 Class In te Taw 1 ‘ 
; dep e} 
Victoria (West-End) 8.50 pm Paris (St. Laza aca | 
London Bridge (City) 9 pn ny 
rr Lond Wea 

Paris (St. Lazare) &0 an Vict 4) 
Fares Second re) . 
Keturn nel 428, 3 

Powerf th excel 





it ‘ & 
de Steamers at Ne whaven and "Dieppe 


Trains run alongs 








BOUTH OF FR ANCE, ITALY, Ow ieee YD, &e 
Tourist Tickets ar asnied enabling ' r ’ tall 
the principal place f interest on the Cont ihons 
frok FULL PARTICULARS see Time 

Book or Tourists’ P ramine, t e obtain t ctlorm, 

London Bridge un her Station, and a he f wing 
Branch OMes where Tickets may als ‘ tau West 
End General Off I nt-circus, Picea Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalwar-square; Hays wen Corphil 
Cook's Office, Ludgate - circus und «=Giaze’s Office, 14 
Strand 

(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 

Hotel Gibbon, View of Lake 
Splendid warden, shady terraces, Where 
cline and Fall of the toman pore 

rable ter EMiILe# Rirren, Proper 

I Hotels Schweizerhof and 

4 r ’ Ab extra floor and two new lifts added 
>the Schweizerhof, The electric light i# supplied in the 506 
TOUaNS + oe umnede fer tatatie r service 

HAUSER FaRenes, Proprietors 
L° CERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaus, 
Comfortable English and American home, near Bonte 
bee fs Larwe garden, Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
town. First medical recommendations Pension, fr mix 
france Josgrnu Koaer, Proprietor 

\ ILAN. Hotel de Rome. Admirably 
4 situated, fu th. near the Cathedral, Gallerie ana 
principal objects of interest Wwe ‘ mmended f t 
« for un ’ ‘ charges Branet i ‘ Hate 
B ne and Bellevue BoOnmELLA FREI KS 
\ URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 
4 Alpes Altitude, 1650 yards, Oneof the moet bheauntifs 
apots in Switzerland, This Hotel ia just re! t in etor 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; electric 
light ip every room Residence of English Chap! law! 
tennis. Museun Telephonic communication with the in tel 
Steinbock, Lauterbrunnen 


ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
at Lhe 


FINE ART 


MUNICH 


ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE, 


From JULY 1 to OCT, 15. 
M O N T E C A R L O 
- For a summer stay, M nte Carlo, adjacent t Mona « 
one of the mo i t, charming, and interesting of epot n 
the Mediterranean sea-coaat The Principality bas a tropical 
vewetat n, yet the summer heat is always tempered the 
sen-breezes The beach is covered with the ftest eaand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numero with warm sea-batl und 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replet th 
every comfort, aa in some of our own places of summer resort 

¥ net ae oe Se Mediterranean 


oe ple eal AINUREMmENnts as the 





the Khine "Theatr Cone 
n the world that can compare 
the th Monte Carl rin it pore 
fas noton by the fa 
and alae th cil f 
kine ! es8 oF m4 rf l 
t n of health 
Asa WINTER RESORT, Monae ee the firet pla 
among the winter at Lations on tl Mediterranean sea re 
on account attractions, and th 
elegant pleasi te, which minke 
it to«lay the at wor the sport 
most frequer n short, Monac 
amd Monte Ca re Monte Car 
nly thirty-t we fort nutes fr 





» AND O MAIL-STEAMERS 
° FROM LONDON TO 

BOMB AY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN-) 
DIST, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS i; Every week 
BOMBAY ) 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS 
ind JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA-/ Ever 
LAND and TASMANIA and ALEX- alternate week, 











DIRECT SERVI CESfr INDIS EGY PTandthe EAST 
Che ckets 
For Particulars apy Company's Offices Leaden 
hall-street, E.¢ ‘ 25, ¢ kspur-street. Lone sw 
re HIGHL ANDS OF BRAZIL 
BANATOR Abe In f the fines tes it 
world for p ry complaints, 2300 ft. above sea 
Atmospher and ex arating. Visitors f Kr 
ex ange their winter fora delightf summer aten ‘ 
gated winter of the Mediterrenean hea esorts 
lays an ij } ( f 
CHAR Esq Dd nes, I | ' 
AntTuun EB. Joxes, Beq., The Sar Ss. 1 Bra 
TACHTING ¢ BRUISE TO THE LEVANT 
AND CRIMEA l Orient ¢ par “ tel 
r steam-eal pCi MBO AZO), 3647 tone ‘ pan 
power, fr I ' wt r five Days’ ¢ 
t 1 Mediterra siting Tangier, I 
Syracuse, Pirwus natantinople ‘ | 
‘ ava, Yalta ania (f M 
Gibraltar. Tl is cone } € 
time f theCr a fitted electr 
mht, t nd f the highest reer 
Ma s—F Fencl avenne, EA 
ASDRRSOS ANDERSON, and Co., 5, Fe I h-ave e, Ex 


For terms and further particulars apy S to the latter firn 
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to the Toronto 
Millais sold his 
‘Ferdinand and 
was finished. he 


FIRST PIé 
Frith, R.A., contributes 
John, then Mr., 
painting the 
said, if, when it 
then, he would buy it for £100 
was living with his father and 
badly off, the money, which they 
secure, was anticipated, and 
was spent. At last * Ferdinand ~ was finished, 
asked to come. “I promised when [ was 
the picture if I liked it,” he said. “ But 
buy it.” and off he went. When 
were told in the other room, they 
Furnished Apartments ” was 
wafered the front parlour 
to for a lodger who 
jing with the rent. 
bringing 
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1 the t it; it will do you good,” he kept on repeating. As Millais 
was letting them out of the front door, the dealer contrived to 
whisper that his companion was Mr. Ellison—the Mr. Ellison 
who afterwards left pictures to the Fitzwilliam Museum in 
Cambridge. So Millais on returning to his work opened the 
book which had been so highly recommended by this judge of 
there fell out a cheque for 150 guineas, signed by 
for the “Ferdinand.” Sir John declares, says the 
that the first thing he did, after telling his people, was 
to unwafer the “ Furnished Apartments ” card and tear it up; 
and that since that day he has never had occasion to call in 
the help of lodgers. 
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Lord Cranbrook, the 
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consented » act as 
Kisteddfod of Wales, 
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Dalton, 
feat of swimming 

He was in the water 
and traversed at least sixty miles. 
thoroughly exhausted, and fainted. 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of fifty year for 
three years, tenable at either Oxford or Cambridge by the best 
candidate in science at the examination for higher certificates 
held in July under the authority ef the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examination Board, has been gained by Herbert 
of Denstone College, Staffordshire. 
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FOR THE TEETH. \weuts, It. HOVENDEN and SONS 
It neutralise lement of impurity that affects the soundness o rE ATING'S POW DER.- 
SOZODONT should be used by everyone who sect 
th It has none of the aerid proy of tooth 
end of contracting the gums, renders them firm and 
odours arising from the breath are neutralised 
ue of SOZODONT. Soli by Chemists at Zs. 6d. 


British Holborn Viaduet, London, BC, 
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"ACHTING ISE ROUND 
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moO THE DEAF Nicholson's Patented WHITE & MODERN CUT Soe | sac Pipes 
Pag ig me org MOUNTED from $5.to & 5,000. (] = 
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} «7d, New Bond St., 


HoLso i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 
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i PROFESSOI 
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Prices 2/6, 4/6, 86 & L1- ocr © 
London 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
t is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects. 
Among the thousands 
be read with interest :— 
e only re lief I could get.” “Tf I had known 
it earlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 
dying u thents ) 
d. and 
which T have 
Emily "Faithfull. 
r medy for asthma 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


at the London ospital and 

















wellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third, 
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HIMROD’S CURE is the 





—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
British Depot—46, 


And also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sor 
Sangers. and all Wholes«nl 


) Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
|Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
jness, Bed Ta te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
—_— Bowels and prevent 
Constipation au Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grip» or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856, Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
f all Chemists r from th b »st. 
ups or P.O.0. to at Illustrated pamphlet free 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
— * their celebrated aenee nt. 

ecided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
Stability and greater Neatness to the ®®°NCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
Umbrella. he Lancet." 4 convenient and ¥: 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- | 3's", wear to me to be tat 
facture the Steel specially ior all aon r, Exq.— Your Ozone Paper has ¢ 
their frames and are thus able to os t is the only remedy whicl 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 
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REAL GERMAN 
HOLLOW 
Black Handle. Tec FROUND. 


y Handle 
2 in case ; 18/- 21/- each. 
4 . 326 , - 
50/- : 63/- vs 
WARRANTED PERFECT, NEVER GRINDING. 
Engraved with Crest or Monogram to order. 


WHOLeséte ; OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W, 


per Box REQUIRE 
he amount in 
,oa8tal Union 


-» HUGGINS, Chemist, 


ia, 
Britieh 
E.C. 


Depot, 


sta 





199, Strand, LONDON, 
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PER rar SE & L NUDA VERITAS HAIR !MPORTAN?T CAUTION! 


ower ney RESTORER. Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


\ from : 6 € T 
@ every flower that %9 4 \ What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? é yy # HAWS’ 


ian m»® . a ‘ oa on Bo | YCERINE & CUCUMBER 
F RANGIPANNI PSIDIUM DP, 3) 0 5 ant erowth, is permanent, and GLYCERINE & CUCUMBE 





pert ly harmless, 
© May be obtained é OK nb C arensers and Chemists. Sircates | 28 the wonderful reputation this article has 
>. Of any Chemist or J eit acs , ype ae : see obtained for softening and beautifying the 
pn _ Perfumer. 47 21h 32 Rene, eet Wiad O95, City-road, Ko. London, | Skin and complexion has induced many 
~ Gong gtree’ 2 unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
S WANBILL CORSET S| Preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
coenmeeens. Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
{u1s ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC ; Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF i \ TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. preparations of lead and other minerals. 
‘N9IVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for | MQ vr 1 White or ‘ . m9 
4 good and powerless to harm. A solid | \ : 91s The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
extract, derived by a new process from very - French Grey, : B ] Is ° sd f f Rd ‘tra | 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa | ’ : A specially constructed Belt | sottles, Is., 2s. Gd., free for $d, extra "y 
F00 it would be difficult to conceive of anything | Corset for Ladies inclined to M. BEETHAM and SON, 
' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly = ‘ ’ cembonpoint, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


acquired the reputation of being the salvator ope YD Corset and Belt-Key, Nlus 
FOR INVALIDS AND THE ACED ap incomperabdie i te trated by Twelve Types of 
pong se pete to 4 aliment for the i — ge it * nse a 
Pes oe ae | at 2eterie Lys's Sere Size oO alst, with 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN } i aad age gad ae j P.O.0, on Sloane-street, 
nourishing and strengthening food for iy! k 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) ss, resmne | i(< ADDLEY BOURNE, 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. | I Ladies’ Warehouse, 


John Carle & Sons, New York. | Yy Y, \ ait V1 \AAsi74, SLOANE STREET, 
Yj am BELGRAVIA 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready (late of Piccadilly). , ms = eB Os =) 
i (ue ( YUN, OF THE JDERIOD.” aoe nae neEenaeS =“ 4 ft 

I TRADE MARK. REG D. ‘ a 

STA —e NEW KODAKS. eens 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNEY, Iso , NWS rome the rhest class of pure sh Li jenn enuine 
AND CALCUTTA, 18834. | = | " pr excellent old io rrass-bleached Linens 

* 2 ° . . ° of the past weneratio lifetime 

Eight Sizes with Transparent Film. (An exceptionally strong Linen, will last years."—The Queen 

The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt Old Bleach Works: RANDALSTOWN, Co. ANTRIM 
to use. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


THE MRS. WINSLOW’S 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO. 
LIMITED, ‘| SOOTHING SYRUP 
115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

— ees . — ND FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined = ; : = PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


i) 

















—= = 
“TREBLE GRIP (F-£.LEWISc! © 


— 








With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- = == —= = SS : 
" atic Safe ty t Mt, isthe most perfeet we spon ever plac ed m SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
ie hands © 1@ 8 ° e opening o Hs eun cocks it, Hi 
ind bolts the tr imblers automatically, Price i} 4 Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
rom te 40 gun ( ality, £16. Express | ’ I a oe ; ; 
omen trams Is nolnene. “Fhe Gin of the Peslad? whoo | NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS and 
shown, has always taken honours, y 1 om mY ° ° ° ° ] 
when you can buy it at half the price from the , | Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, | RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 
, a on Saget S FO, | | which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being | i 
cursavere,< bine a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called 
aE S,Gun aker ye 


. Estab. 180, othe “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” ‘“ NORTON’S | - . — 
PILLS” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their | ‘They fit perfectly, end are far 


nd res Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 





v i 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can ! Beret sini to all the other Corsets 
we 7 4 Mi 4 r iy , at. Sigued, 2 , i 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they 








Lower Loveday-street, Bit 
' , have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years, y ease “ES 
H ‘i Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the i x dy 
| | | \ Ht Kingdom, ; il Lo fF THE & 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. : y oe is Se re c a — | fa \s PATENT 


enor 
= ~ - Fabric. Exquisite Model, 

{ *erfect Comfort, Guaranteed Wear, 
OL, aX RKeEHE’S Pi 4 Beware of worthless imitations, 
\ Every genuine Y & N Corset is 


stamped “ tent Diagonal 


éé PYRAMID ” NURSERY LAMP seam Cornet, No, 116," in'oval THNER GOLD MEDALS t 
} Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 
FOOD WARMERS. 9 yee one 
WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


ay their peculiar construction—-the glass chimney conducting and con- | ACTUALLY RE-CREATED 
centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel--they give a larger Without drugs—by mild continuous currents of Electric 
amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the ity—imperceptibly generated by simply wearing one of 
same class, Without smoke or smell, 


HARNESS’ 
CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. ELECTROPATHIC BELTS 
By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without : . P ‘ 
scum or grease passing through the spout, and prevents spilling when a a call end ooo thom scientifically te Med 
’ y fl E poured into a feeding-bottle, so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. Fesetimeniahs Ponstel’ from the grateful senile etek 
CELEBRATED (} a The Pannikins will tit all the old “ Pyramid” Nursery Lamps, and can be have been permanently restored to health by this natural, 
Compl 


, 


z >. a A purchased separately. ore Nagy Eagar Benga Me ons tee oa Wh 
BUTTER -SCOTCH. Mit: ‘ CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS rersonvlly of by letter, on applicatio prior 
” i, AY and “FAIRY PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS Hedical Battery Company. Lida. at the 
Rea "’ f At . = 














Electropathic a 


are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for burning in the 
above, and for lighting pa es, lobbies, &e, | 52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Price of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s.,and 6s. each. Sold everywhere. (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
If any difficulty in obtaining them, write to CLARKE'’s “ PYRAMID” All communications are considered strictly private, 


su ° . P ~ wr adel a ld be addressed to the 
AND “Farry” Ligutr Company, Limited, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's and shou L 
address, Show-room 31, Ely-plaee, B.C, President, Mr. C. B. Harness, 
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From the earliest days of medicinal science no antidote has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S. PILLS. a 


their curative power 
research; and it is echoed 


Their fame has reached the uttermost parts of the earth; 
with its dreaded 


acknowledged to a degree unprecedented in the annals of physical 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, Indigestion 


from shore to shore that for 
and for assisting Nature in her wondrous functions, they are 


allies, 
Wome A GSUVUINAaA A BOX, 
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